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silt : REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED SURGEON. 
Ill—Tuae “ Buuxp Carp.” 


‘Tr there be one feature, which characterizes, more than 
another, the moral economy of the present age, most assuredly, 
it is the commercial spirit which has infused itself into. all 
auestions connected with the conduct of the social state, and 
Becomes manifest in, even, the most minute matters appertaining 
to the public weal. 
“ Time was, when the more generous feelings of the human 
. breast were freely cultivated, and individuals were commended, 
_ for the display of charitable feeling, and the exercise of bene- 
volent actions. Suffering, then, awakened sympathy and found 
alleviation, if such were possible—distress was pitied, and re- 
dieved—the claims of poverty were acknowledged, and,. in 
‘most cases, satisfied—and even crime found a refuge, where 
‘the guilty mind. might seek relief, and the penitent spirit 
sive, consolation. 
_ $0Tismot,so now: the whole system is changed; the sufferings 
_ “ofcothers are estimated, not according to their intensity, but 
thé influence which their. relief may have, on the political 
momy of the day—and the dispensation of charity is con- 
so. as. mot to interfere with the peculiar interests of 
tain‘classes'of the community. The finer feelings so_highly 
aised by our forefathers, are either out of date, or are packed 
), weighed out, measured off, or otherwise disposed of, just 
} 80 much tea, sugar, cloth, or other commodity of a mer- 
antable character. It is all a question of pounds, shillings, 
nd pence, an account of debit and credit in the public ledger, 
_ Where society is debited with crime, poverty, &c. &c. &c. in the 
~ Shape of some certain figures, and is credited with the advan- 
ages,.mediate and immediate, remote and. distant, direct and 
| adirec , contingent, speculative, and so forth,; which result 
from the modern mode of treating these disorders, » 
 *»The.old..method cost so much—the new, so much—strike 
the-"balance, and. see the. result... Yes,.we see. and. feel the 
“After many years of trial, Famime;'and Disease, and 
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reckless;eriminal, jostle each other as they pursue their course 
to a premature grave. Millions are being expended to remedy, 
at the eleventh hour, the false philosophy, the commercial poli- 
tical economy, jof the last. twenty years; These millions might 
have been saved; and the sufferings represented by their amount 
prevented, 

Say, Sir, on which side does the balance rest? I know that 
there are the abuses as well as the uses of charity, but modern 
philosophy, has,.sacrificed. both, in seeking to avoid only the 
one; an.error, more frequently committed, than acknowledged. 

The pocket, the purse, and the draft, are the only recognized 
evidences of the intensity of our feelings, and the widow’s mite 
stands no chance with the donation of the millionnaire, although 
his name may adorn the subscription list, and his labourer perish 
from want at the same moment. 

Mr. » an eminent banker in the city, has been long, 
and is still, regarded as a most humane and benevolent man; 
there are few charitable institutions to which he does not sub- 
scribe; he attends sermons which are delivered for charitable 
purposes; and is present at most public meetings, that are con- 
vened for the relief of the poor and distressed; while his name 
stands prominently forward on every list of contributions for 
benevolent objects. 

ndeed, the amount thus annually given away by Mr. 
is very considerable, and must be much more than the income 
‘of; many respectable families ; and yet, but a few years since, 
Mr. ———— prosecuted one of his clerks, who had been upwards 
of twenty years-in, his service, for the forgery of a draft for a 
small amount.on his banker. The clerk was found guilty, and 
ot fourteen years; ‘his wife, -or rather: his widow, 
and five children; were left’without a husband, a father, a pro- 

tector-—almost|without.a friend!) 

|. A few. months after the unhappy convict had taken his 
eens from his native land, a’subscription was raised amongst 
a few individuals forthe purpose of sending his wife and chil- 
n after him to Australia. They sailed, and arrived safe at 
oe , Jackson, » Not so the convict; he never reached his desti- 
-nation...From the moment he entered the ship that was destined 
te. er him: ny A his wife, his.children, his native land— 
1 that he held dear—all that he loved on earth (yes, loved! 
love an dying love— ill burned in his sorrowing breast—pure, 
and holy, and unspotted, as ever—unstained, undiminished by 
one crime. for which he forfeited his liberty, and lost his 
ar—love for his wife and his little ones)—from that moment 
ched man.gave himself up to despair; his were 
pirit,-was crushed; his heart was broken; he 
and, in three weeks after the vessel had left his 
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native shores, his body was committed to the deep. His widow 
and*his orphans soon learned his fate; what’ beeame of them 
afterwards, I do not know. 

Mrs, , a wealthy lady residing at the west end of 
‘London, i is equally benevolent. She regularly lays® aside 5 
cent of her income for charitable purposes (her servants coat hier 
10 percent) which she pays as punctually as’ her tradesmen’s 
bills,"by drafts on her bankers; yet Mrs. would refuse 
one ‘shilling beyond that, to the most distressed object. She 
tonsiders that she does her duty, and that more’ cannot’ be 
‘expected of her. She says that places—whereby she means 
hospitals and workhouses—are provided for the sick and the 
distressed, and that if they do not resort to these, they deserve 
‘to suffer. 

To appeal to her, on behalf of a young and helpless female, 
who had hitherto supported herself by her own exertions, but 
was'now overtaken by sickness, and reduced to a \ state of priva- 
‘tion,’ would but offend her. 
To tell her of the young clerk who, from over-exertion in 
endeavouring to support a sick wife and child, was threatened 
with consumption, and wanted only some aid, some little aid, 
‘to restore him to health and life, and his family to a com- 

parative state of comfort, would be an insult not soon forgotten. 

--They should go to the hospital—they should enter the work- 

thouse—they should apply to the parish! No thought of 

wounded pride; or outraged feeling; or torn heart ; or crushed 
and ‘fallen spirits—fallen, never to rise again—enters her mind ! 

Wo consideration for lost fortune; or disappointed expectations ; 
_ lerblighted prospects; penetrates hersoul! Stern and unyielding, 
_ She 'consigns them to a workhouse—a prison—a grave! The 
_ feelings that will cling around the human heart must be rent 
& Seite’ che los the bleeding wounds they leave may never 

‘heal, and the last ray of hope may be extinguished—although, 
_ With it, expires the last sigh of a once manly and noble spirit. 
= ‘lich donot contend that crime should be allowed ‘to go un- 
ed; or that the hand of charity should waste the’ re- 
of the rich, and paralyze the industry of the poor; ‘but, 
end that the innocent should not suffer with the guilty ; 
ithe laws, which condemn the culprit to his fate, should 
ids izhe same time, consign his wife and children to misery 
itution; that their wants, their poverty—their virtues, 
ilie=-chould plead for him; and that Mercy, going hand 
inthand with Justice, should ‘point to the distant shore, where 
dos idharacter: might be retrieved—a lost family restored—a 
os ne:| recovered—where a new life, spentin the pursuit of 
fi ~ sb industry, might atone to society for a crime eee 
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—in this world—and'a penitent spirit might appeal to God for 
his forgivehess—in the next. 

Ifa portion of that wealth, which is annually squandered in 
the punishment of vice, ‘were expended in the promotion, and 
encouragement, and support of virtue, the criminal records of 
our country would be more flattering to our characters, both as 
philosophers and Christians, than they are at present. 

Those who-are engaged in the pursuits of fashionable life, or 
in the toils of commerce, or indeed in any occupation, but those 
connected with the duties of religion or the pursuits of medicine, 
see but little of the-arcana of society in: more humble life, and 
can know, therefore, but little of the feelings, the hopes, the 
anxieties, the struggles, of those whose daily bread depends 
on their daily abour. So long as health remains, their position 
is one from which they derive the comforts, if not the luxuries of 
life ; they congratulate themselves’! on the independence which 
strength, devoted to toil, enables them to acquire; and they 
walk forth erect, in all the bearing of manly, honest, honourable 
pride.  But'sickness comes ! the husband, perhaps, is stretched 
on the bed ‘of pain. ‘At first, the little resources, which they 
had husbanded, tor a rainy day, or the credit given to them in the 
neighbourhood, enable them to sustain their position without much 
difficulty ; but week after week passes over, without the patient 
being able to resume his wonted occupation ; their resources are 
well nigh exhausted, the superfluities which adorned their little 
‘tenement, and-gave‘it an appearance oficomfort, are gone; the 
spare ‘dresses of the family have been used to raise money 
upon for ‘inimediate wants; their credit is stopped ; and those 
to whom: they are indebted, importune them for what is due. 
It is now the trial commences: the sick man can no:longer ob- 

‘tain the nourishment he’so urgently requires ; the wife, the chil- 
dren, want even the necessaries of life ; poverty surrounds them 
on evety side’; each’ day adds to their difficulties; creditors 
become ‘clamorous, they must be paid; the broker. enters the 
house ;‘the’seene soon closes in a prison or a jail. 
_. The wife would have applied to the workhouse, to the parish, 
for assistance} for ‘Ais sake’ she would have borne the: insolence 
~~ © Of Office; ‘the taunts of her neighbours, the whispers of acquaint- 
“ances ;° but! the ‘sick: man would not—his spirit was not yet 
-crashéd=—-he would die first. : 
~~ °Suchtases* are of daily occurrence, but sink, unheeded by 
the many, in the general mass. 
- >How’valuiable would a little assistance apie a ise 
atituble gift—the gen n—which wou 
i. 
“wou ‘spirit’ from ‘trials that will conquer him at last, 
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and his wife and children from becoming the, inmates of a work- 
house, outcasts of society, or the victims of criminal justice. 
o:There are, and there ever will. be;, cases:.in_ society 
which’ no legal enactment can provide. for,,and..which call 
for*the* exercise of charity in its legitimate and comprehensive 
irit; the charity that thinks, and speaks, and acts itably ; 
e charity of HEAVEN, not that of EARTH. 
The hardy pauper, the sturdy mendicant, the .shameless 
impostor, find a congenial relief provided for them by. the 
laws of the country; but the sensitive mind, the delicate 
feeling, the still proud spirit that. struggles till it is bowed 
or’ broken, have no resource—meet with no sympathy— 
receive no aid. 
“The evils resulting from this state of things are not con- 
fined'.to the lower classes of society, or the immediate suf- 
_ ferers; they are reaching to the highest; and are, at this 
moment, I feel persuaded, destroying those bonds of affection 
which should unite all classes together, and which form the 
only'sure and safe basis on which the social fabric can stand 
in’ ‘security. Our wealth, and power, and greatness, rest on 
a@ foundation of sand; let us be wise, if not charitable, be- 
fore’‘the winds and the waves beat. against the edifice we 
_ Hiave’raised, and level it to the dust! : 
_ “sSome twenty years since, I was the medical attendant of one 
_ @fiithe most respectable west-end boarding. schools, for the 
“education of young ladies; it was situate at St. John’s Wood, 
_ ‘then«considered one of the suburbs of London, and had been 
_ ‘for'amiany years, but more especially before the peace of 1815, 
_ “the favourite seminary of many of the gentry, and a few of 
_ the’ nobility of London. 
_ -d'The’ head. of this establishment was a Mrs. Fenton, a lady, 
_ “must: say; most admirably adapted by art, if not by nature, 
 @for the me she occupied; that of an instructor of youth in 
Hie accomplishments of the day, and in those rules and ob- 
Servances required, and so strictly enforced, by the gay circles 
ef fashion. — idee by sples 
Mrs. Fenton was then about forty years of age, of.tall and 
slight figure; her manners were ladylike,.but austere, 
@ndiwere characterized by a degree of coldness. which. tended 
More to repel than to attract the approaches. of: those. who 














_) WWere'less fastidious, or, as she might consider, less; serious 

__ than they should be. | 

+ **There was no feeling in her composition; she discharged 

of her station correctly and regularly; she was the 

sc ess, but possessed as little of womanly feeling as . 
imy “person with whom .I have ever been acquainted... Her 

“School went on regularly as the clock, and the hours for instruc- 
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tion, exercise, food, prayer; and rest, followed each other with 
a precision that might, be: imitated with advantage by more 
than,one of the time-tellers of London. 

»Mrs, Fenton, was: precise: in everything. _When her young 
ladies walked out, they were arranged in the most methodical 
manner, descending pacer from. the first to the last. pair, 
which was immediately followed by Mrs. Fenton, and one of 
her assistants; they, all:appeared. to have been trained by the 
drill serjeant, who taught them to keep their heads, hands, and 
elbows, in one fixed position, and:to step together with military 
exactness. | 

The same regularity was observed at meals, at instruction, at 
prayers. Indeed, on all occasions, her pupils, at: least those 
more advanced, and who had»enjoyed the advantage of her 
tuition and: superintendence.for any length of time, were’ as 
perfect; automatons as could well be. imagined, and went 
through their daily pursuits, as if their interior was composed 
of wheels and springs, and not of human: flesh or blood. The 
young ladies. ate and-drank, and spoke, and smiled, with the 
greatest propriety; nothing was said or done with. which the 
most, ascetic of disciplinarians could find fault. Propriety was, 
indeed, Mrs. Fenton’s guiding star—the magnet by which she 
regulated all her movements and. actions, the centre round which 
she revolved, the standard ‘by which she judged all that was 
good or bad, wise or foolish, just or unjust; in this world. On 
all important matters, she asked herself but one question—viz., 
“« was it consistent with propriety?” and she regulated her con- 
duct according: as she replied, in the affirmative or negative. 

Mrs. Fenton was religious also; dectdedly religious, as some 
are pleased to term it, that is, she attended church regularly, 
joined.in the: psalms, subscribed. to many charitable institutions, 
and was a member of atleast a.dozen societies, established for 
the purpose, of converting all the unenlightened races of man- 
kind, from the .Mohammedans of Asia, to the Red: Men of 
America inclusive. 

In-this, too, she was regulated by that strict sense of pro- 
ptiety. which guided her in all other matters. 
inbumhotisthe: value of that propriety was which exerted so 

.influence on ‘Mrs. Fenton's character and conduct, what 
its source, hy what ted and» controlled, was not an easy 
matter.to,ascertain.. l.am inclined. to think it was something 
that, partook of worldly knowledge, to no small.extent; and 
that; Mxs..Kenton’s| sense of propriety was regulated, as is the 
onduct of| many; who are wise in their own generation, by the 
ions:she entertained. of what would. be most agreeable to 


| parents of the:children, committed to her charge, and would 
> be advantageous to her:worldly profit. 
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/)Mrs»: Fenton: derived no trifling advantage from this ‘* moral 
sliding: scale ;” as, not being strictly confined to one line of 
conduct, she was enabled to modify her plans, and ‘the arrange- 
ments of her establishment, according to the prevailing fashion 
ofthe day; for there isa fashion in education, as inmost other 
things; and those who are old enough to recollect the last forty 
years, will agree with me, that the various systems of female 
education have fluctuated, nearly as much as even'the dresses 
of the sex. 
,oAt the period of which I write, what was termed a serious 
education, was most fashionable; an education which may be 
briefly: described, as one which leaves the female with as ‘little 
resemblance to anything human as possible, except that’ it 
developes in the breast all the darker features of humanity, and 
instils into the mind all the gloom of religion, without the 
countervailing virtues of the former, or the cheering truths of 
the latter. 
~/It may be easily imagined, that the pupils educated at Mrs. 
Fenton’s establishment, were characterized by the same strict 
sense of propriety, which formed the leading feature in the 
character of the head of the establishment, and that they, 
in'due course of time, entered on the scenes of the circles in 
which they were destined to move, as daughters, or wives, or 
mothers, imbued with a spirit in which Love had but little 
share; a spirit which prompts the possessor to regard the bulk ° 
ofthumanity, their own proper persons always excepted, as the 
outcasts of Heaven, and not as the common children, ’ frail 
_ though they be, of one universal Father, and the joint inheri- 
_ tors»of a life beyond the grave. 
__ Their education was exclusive ([ do not use this term in a 
_ religious sense), their thoughts, their actions, their feelings; no, 
no} not feelings—they had no feeling—were also exclusive. 
__ They were educated for the times, and were therefore imbued 
| with doctrines which time has proved to be false, and will prove 
_ «Methinks I hear some gentleman, fresh from the atmosphere 
of Lombard-street, or Mark-lane, exclaim, ‘* Pshaw, nonsense; 
feeling, humbug; the true test of feeling is the purse, the 
amount of subscription, the sum contributed to charitable pur+ 
poses.” Not so, thou votary of Mammon, there is something 
ne world besides gold and silver, more valuable, more holy, 
than either, and which neither the one nor the other can pur- 
¢hase ; the words of hope, that speak to the heart, because they 
Come from the heart; the tear that mingles with the tears’ of 
the: penitent, or the unfortunate; the sigh that ascends with 
te outpourings of the wounded spirit to the’ throne of’ the 
Almighty, and the prayer, that joins in supplication, to the 
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Fountain of Mercy. Oh! are holy things, beyond the 
power of gold or slieee; or avelothes nay, they endure for 
ever, enshrined in temples deipeljuted by the hand of wealth, 
or the staff; of power. But thou; thou hast laughed them to 
scorn, hast immolated them on ;thine altar; say, what hast thou 
= ? how has th rere: profited 2 Look around and be- 


the dwelling: places of thy brother, man—enter the tene- 
ments where poverty, and disease, and crime, are spreading their 
toils, and then demand what heii done all this? I reply, Thy 
doctrines ! 

»-Butisome will say this. is the language of enthusiam, of 
romance, and more worthy of the dreaming poet, than of a mem- 
ber-of a serious and reflective profession; one who professes to 
furnish a record of the events of the past. 

If this. be so—if: language ;and sentiments like these, be 
worthy, only, of the visionary and the poet, then they are indeed 
the wisest of philosophers; nay, their spirits still float above 
us, and their immortal breathings wake us from the trance into 
which we have fallen, and turn us from the golden idol that we 
wo 

But»no! my language i is'not that of an enthusiast, it is the 
result of: experience;..my sentiments are not those: of the 
visionary, ‘but. of one. who has seen, and shared, and felt, as he 
has written,—would to God it:were otherwise! The tatbethe 
‘workhouse—the prison——the transport, attest the truth of my 

statements.;.Is the» picture too: highly coloured? . Ask the 

sufferers. © 

reeds happened to be one ofa few persons who en ioyed ‘the con- 

fidence of Mrs. Fenton, and was therefore sotieultie by: her on 

many affairs connected with herschool. Im the summer of the 

year 1830, she consulted:me.on.an affair of rather unusual oc- 

currence.) An application had been made to her to admit into 

her establishment, ayoung child, but five years old, who had 
_ _ sight: some time. previously from small-pox. 

n had come from a respectable solicitor in 

Yorkshien who, ,offered.to».pay £200, per annum for her 

ra t-and, education; but.who declined stating the names or 

of her oro or a on. ising any information regarding 

than that she respectable birth and parentage. 

ie ated tht she © might be} regarded as his niece and ward, 

: ) we Setpenintts on the payment of the annual 

promis bods) aot 

1 was cibtieleuatinnes the m tery thus 

attached :to.:the: education a a child.-of. ‘of espectab e birth and 

x and not easily acini for. 
ithe: parents.or friends of ‘the child were wealthy, could 
wet be questioned, as the. annual | (premium: allowed for: her 
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maintenance was much more than was necessary, or would have 
been required, in many well-conducted’ seminaries:. that they 
were*also respectable was equally certain,’ as the solicitor, 
through whom the application had been made; bore the: highest 
character in the county, and was known to’ beconnected with 
some of the first families resident therein. : 

Bat why conceal the parentage of the child? » Her mame, 
too,;° was most probably fictitious, or else her’ concealment 
would be of short duration. What could the object be? “Was:it 
to deprive her of property, to which, perhaps, she*was,°or 
might become entitled? This was not likely, as, if such were 
the case, she would have been sent to a more private establish- 
ment;*in a retired part of the kingdom, or even to some foreign 
country. 
~'Toaccount for the mystery attached to the child was evidently 
impossible. It was certain that no personal injury was intended 
her, or she would not have been sent to Mrs. Fenton's estab- 
lishment, and so amply provided for, I looked upon the matter 
as’ one’ of those strange occurrences that are occasionally met 
with in society, and considered that my particular inquiries‘ on 
the subject were not called for, and would be impertinent. 
Under these circumstances, I advised Mrs. Fenton to admit'the 
child into her establishment, as the. character of the solicitor 

Wasa guarantee for right intentions regarding her. I wasvalso 
Influenced, in giving this advice, by a desire of placing the 
child in a home, where, although she would not. receive:a 
mother’s care, she would meet with every attention that was 
netessaty for one in her unhappy condition. | I hoped, too, that 
fomight, by judicious treatment, be enabled to restore her to 
some use of her sight, and thus alleviate one of the greatest 
Pprivations that can afflict human nature. 

_ Mrs. Fenton feared, that if the parents of the children in her 
 &stablishment should learn the circumstances connected with the 
_ child, they, or some of them, would most probably withdraw 
_ their children from her care; she therefore hesitated to follow my 
“adVice, without first consulting the parents, whom she considered 
88 theprincipal supporters and patronesses of her school. 

eeShe accordingly did so; and having’stated to them the’ parti- 
 @ulars; received their sanction. One of the most influential 
Hiappened to be the most intimate acquaintance of the solicitor 

“question, and assured Mrs. Fenton that she might rely: on-his 

ity and his assurances. Mrs, Fenton acted, in this'matter, 
ith her usual propriety, and, under the cireumstances, most 
diciously, since the reception of a child, regarding whom the 
ast doubt existed, would be exceedingly improper on her part, 
Most injurious to the character of her establishment, and conse- 
quently most prejudicial to her interest. i 
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In a few weeks, the child arrived at Mrs. Fenton’s. She 
was brought thither by a respectable female, who had had 
charge Sof her for three months previously, but could give no in- 
formation regarding her, further than that Mr. Lewis, the soli- 
citor before mentioned, had placed. the child in her care, and 
had paid her handsomely for her care and attendance. 

The nurse was much grieved:on leaving the child at Mrs. 
Fenton's; indeed, she waited till evening, when her little charge 
was. put to bed and fell asleep: she kissed her—shed tears over 
her as she slept, and left her in a new home, to a new pro- 
tectress. . 

-Alice Summers was the. name of the unknown blind child. 

On my first visit tothe seminary, she was brought to me for 
examination. 

I was much struck with the beauty of the child: her form 
was perfect, her features were exquisitely moulded, a smile of 
the greatest sweetness ahend coon upon her lips, and her whole 
countenance was up with animation. Her hair, which 
was of a dark eee colour, flowed in ringlets about her neck, 
andglistened in the light as she turned her head to and fro, to 
catch the: words that dropped from those around her; it was 
rematkable that one lock on the right side of the head was of a 
“— colour, approaching to fair. 

Alas! hereyes were sightless.. The small-pox had left them 
ina state of almost complete blindness. Alice Summers could 
onl ‘distinguish light from darkness. 

ut) for this imperfection she was indeed one of the most 
beautiful children I had ever beheld, and would have served as a 
model for the greatest masters. themselves to paint from; for- 
tunately, the small-pox had not marked her face. 

When first admitted. to Mrs. Fenton’s establishment, the 
expression of Alice Summers’s features differed but little from 
that:of:children at her early age; but as she grew older, and 
her:mind became.cultivated by the education she received, her 
countenance beamed witha degree of intelligence which I have 
seldom séen equalled, never surpassed... Poor child! methinks 
see hermow, with her dark haiz streaming in curls about her 
 neek-and a : ae Nght vst and on ae 
tively,:while o around her lips, as she 
seater eae of one of ies tonal or to the sportive 

y » companions. e joins them in imagination, 
partakes)of their mirth, and shanes tu their enjoyment. Is she 


not;happy??:\ Now 

=e snp guppone, my attention was particularly directed 
to. of; the child’s sight, if such.a result were 
possibles: that human ingenuity could suggest 
was resorted to, but almost:inwain. “At. the age of twelve, after 
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seven years’ trial, the only advance made was, that she could 
more clearly distinguish light from darkness; during this period 
[sometimes found it necessary to resort to remedies, the use of 
whichis extremely painful; but my patient endured:all with a 
degree%of fortitude that is rarely to be met. with, even at the 
more advanced periods of life. 

Itis not surprising, then, that, under these circumstances, [ 
became much attached to my little charge, and regarded: her 
with a dgree of parental affection but little inferior to that which 
I-felt for my own children. 

Alice, too, regarded me almost as a parent, and on my-visits 
to Mrs. Fenton’s establishment, was sure to run to me: the first 
moment she heard my voice. She would take me by the hand, 
lean on my arm, and, not unfrequently, accompany me in my 
visits to such of the inmates as were not seriously unwell. 

» This attachment was probably owing to the interest I took in 
hericase, and the attention I paid her, and not a little, perhaps, 
tomy bringing with me occasionally some trifling present to 
amuse or interest her. I do not say that the value of these 
dmduced Alice Summers to become attached tome. Their worth 
was but little in the world’s estimation, and much less to her, 
_ butthey were evidence that I sympathised with her—that I felt 
for her—and would alleviate, if it were possible, the privation 
under which she laboured. They were but the connecting links 
between my sympathy and her suffering—this was their value; 
and thus were they trebly valuable to her. One of my presents, 

Which proved the most acceptable to her, was a little white dog 

with curly hair, which had been given to me by one of my 

patients. Alice named him “Cupid,” but this soon degenerated 
mto'** Cupy,” as more easy of pronunciation. Little Cupy 

provedof more real service than I expected. Alice fastened a 

mbbon* round his neck, and, as he soon was acquainted with 
< aout of Mrs. Fenton’s establishment, the little dog beeame 
 herleader and constant companion. Cupid seemed to delight 
_ Onlyin the presence of his young mistress. When she walked 
a accompanied her, and-often “led the way.” » At home, 
_ hescrouched at her feet when she sat, or bounded before her as 
| she walked from room to room, or exercised in the) playground 
‘attached to the school. He seemed to know that his mistress 
was’ blind, as he always most carefully avoided every danger, and 
ently pulled her forcibly from obstacles inher way. 
tis probable, that Mrs. Fenton’s stern repulsive demean- 

which was evidently disagreeable to her afflicted pupil, 
8d) her to attach herself more closely to me. | Although ey 
Benton ‘was ‘always attentive, and never unkind~ to~ her, 
Alice Summers felt the coldness of her teacher’s disposition, and 
lever exhibited any attachment to her. 
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How ‘lonely, how desolate was her condition! Neither 
father; nor mother, nor brother, nor sister, to love her or to love 
—no ‘one to whom she could speak in the moment of sorrow— 
to whom she‘might unburthen the sad murmurings of her breast, 
or into whose-ears she might) pour the whisperings of her griefs 
—none whose heart beat with hers, or whose spirit sympathized 
in unison with her own. She was indeed desolate—a flower in 
the' desert, a’rose:in the wilderness! 

I:was’the only individual of mature age who felt for her, who 
sympathized with» her: need we wonder that. the: creeping, 
delicate plant clung around the oak, and ‘entwined its tendrils 
amongst the branches of the tree? . | 

Yes, my child! my Alice! thy sufferings, thy patience, thy 
endurance, thy tears;:thy smiles, all bound: my: heart to thine. 
The chains ‘were those of love; of -holy—shall I say, without 

rofanation—heavenly love? and: still:endure, although years 
hivedened away, and trials, “for God has given me my share,” 
may have rendered my breast less susceptible of attachment than 
wher first I knew thee! 

Liet me’do justice ‘to the majority of the junior fellow-pupils 
of Alice Summers: their kindness, their attention to her was 
unceasing. She joined:in all their sports, when it was possible 
for her to do so, and:shared in every amusement; if she wanted 
a guide, numbers rushed forward to seize her hand, and all vied 
as to who should lead her. . over 

She became particularly attached to two of her school-fellows, 
whoaeccompanied «her on every occasion, when; present; but 
these, ‘in afew years, left the school.» Alice felt, their loss most 
severely; For several:weeks after their departure she refused 
to join in her accustomed amusements, so that her health became 

impaired... Icthought it: my duty to. remonstrate with 
her, and; after some “time, succeeded in inducing her to resume 
her wonted occupations.» She soon recovered her former spirits, 
but never afterwards, so far as a to me, formed a 
0 ee ome attachment: to any one of her other school-fellows ; 
} less shevanticipated: that the same circumstances would 
occur ‘withregard) toa new favourite, and avoided forming ties 
‘that*should:be:made only to be:broken. . How forcibly did her 
‘state recall to my: recollection the beautiful lines of Moore: 
SS) Of Donte yas even this from childhood’s hour; 
oli) tod. eeus Pveseem my fondest hopes decay: - 
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‘Alice; Summers’s:education, was -particularly attended to. 
‘She wi fh to. Si \to play upon, the harp, and, as she 
-possessed»bysiature jan excellent: ear,.she soon became one of 
ithe i musicians inthe-school,.and was, indeed, 
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but little surpassed by the first players of the day. Her execu- 
tion’ was not remarkable for its brilliancy, but she touched the 
chords so feelingly, that they seemed to speak the notes in the 
most sensitive tones imaginable. Her performance of some of 
the Irish melodies was the most affecting I have ever: heard; and 
more than once “ has she beguiled me of my. tears,” by her 
exquisite performance of that most beautiful and most plaintive 
air, “‘ The last rose of summer.” The words and the. music 
were 80 appropriate to her own condition, that no one could, hear 
her play or sing the air without being deeply affected.. I confess 
that)I was, more than once, so overcome, that I was forced to. 
steal out of the room, to conceal the tears I could not possibly 


She was taught to read by means of raised letters, and :to 

write On wax with a sharp-pointed pencil. She also acquired 

a knowledge of the French and Italian languages, and was thus 

more highly accomplished than most girls of her age, notwith- 
* standing the privation under which she laboured. 

Alice Summers occasionally inquired regarding her parents 
and‘friends, but her inquiries were met with evasive answers. 
‘Ag she grew older, she ceased to speak upon the subject, 

ough the visits of her school-fellows’ parents and friends, 
andthe former leaving school for home, during holiday periods, 
must have awakened painful feelings on the subject in her breast. 
She had no recollection whatever of her early life. 
"Alice Summers had reached her fifteenth year, and I began to 
66k forward to the time when some information regarding. her 
‘and ‘parentage would be given, and the mystery attached 
0*her cleared away. Indeed this was becoming necessary,. as 
_ ‘Werstay at Mrs. Fenton’s could not be continued for more than 
_ #@yéar or two longer, and it was requisite that some arrangement 
_ ®hould be made regarding her future place of abode—a school 
_ ‘Being’evidently unfitted for her permanent residence. 
tA, 







) however, there was ample time to select a convenient 
of abode for her,-neither Mrs, Fenton nor I thought: of 
ihe’ Matter seriously, although the peculiar circumstances con- 
ected with her were frequently the subject of our conversation. 
On one of my visits to the school, Mrs. Fenton requested to 
_ 8peakto me for a few moments in the drawing-room. . To my 
surprise, and, I need not add, regret, she informed me that 
‘Alice Sumnmers’s yearly premium had ceased—that her letters 
to Mr. Lewis, who had hitherto been so punctual, were returned 
t0 her by the post-office authorities, marked ‘‘ Gone away—left 
‘Wo address”—that she had caused inquiries to be made regarding 
fim? and was informed, that, having ‘become involved: in 
|) ‘Petiiniary difficulties, he had suddenly left his: home, and had 
e fed, it'was supposed, to America, having either destroyed or 
a Si 
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taken. all his. papers, with him—that no intelligence had. been 
since received from. him, although six months had elapsed, on 
which account it was feared he had been lost in the. ‘‘ Niagara” 
passage-ship, which had been wrecked, about that time, on the 
coast, of Newfoundland, the crew and. passengers having been 
lost with the vessel. 

This was painful intelligence indeed—all trace, perhaps, of 
the child’s parents. was lost! _To whom could we apply on the 
subject? Who would defray. her, future expenses? who take 
charge of the blind and helpless orphan? . Perhaps she was the 
illegitimate child of Mr. Lewis. There was, room for doubt— 
for suspicion; and a. censorious world would not be slow in 
resorting to the most disagreeable conjectures, now that the 
character of her guardian had become questionable. 

From Mrs. Fenton’s remarks, it was. evident that she had 
canvassed these matters already in her. mind, and had begun to 
- entertain the opinion that the child’s continuance in the school 
would. be prejudicial to.its ,character,;.and, injurious to her 
interests, 

After some conversation, it was resolved that further inquiries 
should be made, in order.to ascertain, if possible, the particulars 
regarding Alice Summers's birth and family, Accordingly, 
private inquiries, were made, and carefully-worded advertise- 
ments were inserted, in the newspapers, fora period of three 
months ; but no intelligence being received, it became necessary 
to decide as to.the future fate of the deserted, child. 

Mrs, Fenton, was not slow: in forming her. decision, Her 
sense of propriety would not;permit her to harbour. a child, 
under such suspicious circumstances, beneath her roof. Alice 
Summers must.leaye her.school,—but whither should she go? 
To.the workhouse!,. . + 2hwidi ih 

It was in vain that I expostulated with ,her—represented to 
her the large sums she had,already received for her education 
and maintenance—and stated: that a short.time longer might 
unfold the 1 (if there were such) attached to her. 

_ She rate, Mrs, Callous, one of her patronesses, a 












She was ol 
lady distinguished for her piety and strict propriety, had already 
hinted as to the indelicacy of retaining a child of such doubtful 
itage inthe establishment, and suggested thatthe other 
s might be contaminated by her presence, 
Poor Alice! never.dwelt. an, angel, in heaven more spotless 
‘han —never a spirit on eaten free geen ee pollution 
| uman, frailty 4.4 | presence ;co not be :dee a con- 
amination. ey ze ~ the purest. souls that.ever encircled the 
Som Caller vd 
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ae such, when she could do so without any serious cost 

to | If.. It is easier, and cheaper too, to shew the extent of 
our religion by the condemnation of others, than by endeavour- 
ing to sustain clouded virtue, and restore it toits original purity. 
The latter feat calls for some exertion on our part in its behalf 
—the former overturns all claims at once, and is therefore. the 
‘Most approved mode. 
The hints thrown out by Mrs. Callous harmonized so com- 
pletely with Mrs. Fenton’s disposition, that it is not surprisin 
she determined to avail herself of them, and get rid of a child 
who’ might become a burden to her. Alice Summers had no 
¢laims upon her. Why should she incur the risk of further loss 
by her? ‘It would be highly improper to retain her. She would 
send her to the workhouse! 

As I found that Mrs. Fenton had resolved on adopting this 
course, I offered to undertake the painful task of breaking the 
matter to the poor girl. I would do so gradually, so as to 
ee her for her trials, and, if possible, to spare her feelings 

om the anguish that an abrupt- and harsh disclosure of her 
situation was sure to produce. 

"Never did I undertake a more painful task. . How to address 
_her—to reveal to her that she was without a parent, a friend, a 
_ me, and that she would be henceforth indebted to the parish 
for her support, to the workhouse for shelter—I knew not. I 
feared the announcement would break her heart. I thought of 
every possible means by which she might earn or obtain her 
“livelihodd,—a subscription, a situation for her as companion, 
@8'sérvant, ‘but none was feasible. What could she do? How 
‘earn the means of subsistence ? 
* 4 was forced to abandon every scheme as impracticable ; and, 
at length, made up my mind to encounter the trial I had 
he ed upon myself. 
_ At one time | thought of taking her to my own home, and 
‘ _ ofcompleting her education with my daughters; but as my 
_ €idest son had just returned from college, and my daughters 
‘Had left town - with their—-mother-to are a few months in the 
country, this was also objectionable. Nor could I, at that time, 
counter the cost of supporting her elsewhere. 
Phere was no alternative,—Alice Summers must become the 
3 in mate ofthe workhouse! 
_ | The day arrived upon which it was determined that the an- 
duncement should be made to her. 
I was seated in the drawing-room with Mrs. Fenton, when 
cé’ Siimmers made her appearance. She entered the room 
with her little dog Cupid partially leading her. There was a 
slancholy sadness in her countenance that I had never ob- 
erved before ;—no smile played upon her lips—no joyful 
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welcome ‘greeted my name: could it be she had been weeping? 

Had Mrs. Fenton ‘already ‘disclosed tu her, her fate? It was 
so: the charitable Mrs. Fenton had told her the circumstances 
of her situation, and announced that she could no longer remain 
in her establishment, ah her doing so was contrary to the 
arra ement we had 

rr, ——,” said enton, *‘[ have informed Miss 

Seimei of her politic, and of all that is necessary should 
be'done for her. I undertook the ‘task myself, as it appeared 
to’ ‘be so ble to you, and I thought it best that she 
should be made fully acquainted with all the particulars regard- 
ing her of whith I am myself informed.” 

heey regret you should have done’so, Mrs. Fenton, as I wished 
to ‘break the matter gradually to her; it would have been, 
perhaps, less immediately painful to her feelings.” 

Alice Suinmers was standing before us,—I looked towards 
her, the tears were trickling down her cheeks. 

“She isa good girl,” don tiniied Mts. Fenton, and will go 
wherever we shall decide,—will you not, Alice?” 

“*’Yes, madam.” 

“Phat is a good ]—you will be well taken care of,—the 
authorities will sec es t you are properly provided for.” 

_“*T shall go as you desiré'it, madam ; but to leave the home 
that I have dwelt ‘in’ so wag —the companions so dear to me— 
is hard indeed—very hard,—but I will endure all. I have never 
known—at least, I alinost' ft st—father or mother, or brother 
or sister, yet I have known friends: to leave them too, ant 
seek a home amongst strangers that know me not, ‘and will not 
cate for the; yet I will be patient.» I will go—’t' will not be 
for | [ shall soon find another and a better home: I will 
£0, ss ahither will you send me f 

*To the seri i my dear,” teplied Mrs. Fenton, there 


ni no other oa tou ce for you.” 

‘T rushed my. chair, and ca on the fainting girl in my 
rms. It was the first time she had heard that she was to be 
‘emo’ yea to the workhouse; Mrs. Fenton having, till then, con- 
saled from her her future abode. I laid the fainting Alice 

ie on fon and sprinkled her face with cold water, whilst 
rs : ton loosened her dress, ‘and ie the drawing-room 


1 minut ‘she shewed ‘no of life, so that I 
2 [pees however ma recovered and 
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vff/Then am I still safe? They told. me, they would send 
me, to the workhouse,—is it true?— you will not. deceive 
No, Alice, you shall not go to the workhouse ! ” 

‘ “ Mr, ” interrupted Mrs. Fenton. 

& Mrs. ae me, madam; .you have resigned. the 
the care of this child—henceforth, I will be her protector;—-my 
home:.shall be her home,—I will be to her as a father—she, 
to.me, as my child. It has pleased Heaven hitherto to smile 
upon my efforts in the profession I have chown and Heaven 
will. not forsake me because I shelter an orphan beneath my 
roof, and share, with a blind child whichit has so visited, a 
portion of that wealth it has favoured me with. No, Alice 
my child, I will not deceive you,—I will never—never, desert 

ou.” 
. Alice Summers, my adopted child, threw herself into my 
arms, and bedewed my cheeks with her tears. 

In. a few weeks, she entered my house as my adopted 
daughter. Circumstances favoured me, and I made, without 
difficulty or inconvenience, suitable arrangements in my family 
for, her future residence with them. I soon found that my 
nerosity was amply repaid, as several respectable persons 
ame my patients upon hearing how I had acted towards her. 
Fenton, after this occurrence, received me with more 
her.usual coldness, and never consulted me except on pro- 
-business,. Had my attendance on her school depended 
a 1et,, I have little doubt she would have dispensed with my 
ices. This, however, was a step she could not easily take, 
er of peculiar circumstances which I need not 
tion here. 


Twelve months had scarcely elapsed, when, eee ae the 
_pimerone morning, my attention was attracted by the follow- 
g advertisement :— 















































, Blind: Female Child—Information is earnestly requested 
arding a female child, who, it is supposed, was put to school 

ithe neighbourhood of London, in or about the years 1829-31. 

¢ ei d was then about five years old, and had lost the sight 

i eyes: her hair was dark-coloured, with the exception 
ingle lock on the right side of the head, which was fair. 

dever can give information regarding her, whether living or 

ill be handsomely rewarded.—Apply to Messrs, Clarke, 

nd Co., Solicitors, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn 

e terms of this advertisement corresponded so exactl 

ct iar circumstances attached to my ward, that 1. aa 

lying immediately tg the solicitors referred to. Perhaps 

» the mystery * alachol to her would be unfolded, ina 

mmers pronounced the child of fortune. 

‘ x, 1847. NO. V.— VOL. VII. | D D 
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On ‘the same day, I waited on the solicitors, and received 
from them the following particulars :-— 

About sixteen years previously, there resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bath, Colonel Mootry, his lady, anda son about 
six years of age. Colonel Mootry had retired from the army, 
nud resided on his estate with his family, in independent cir- 
cumstances. At this period, Mrs. Mootry was confined, and 
gave birth to a second child, a female, From some unknown 
cause, Colonel Mootry contracted a dislike to his daughter, 
although she was exceedingly beautiful, and Mrs. Mootry’s 
character was such as to leave no room for suspicion that she 
was unfaithful to the marriage bed. 

The father’s dislike to the child manifested itself shortly after 
its birth, and led to much dissension between the parents. 

The mother died when the child had nearly attained the age 
of two years. Shortly after her death, the child was attacked 
with the small-pox ; and, having been neglected, lost the sight 
of both eyes, although the disease was not so severe as to leave 
any other trace of its effects. It was supposed that Colonel 
Mootry’s dislike to the child was increased by this circumstance, 
as he had it removed from his house, to the neighbourhood of 
Scarborough, where it was placed under the care of a distant 
female relative of the family. Here all trace of the child was 
lost, as the lady in question had never disclosed what she had 
done with her.. It was known, however, that she had been 
respectably provided for, as, on the lady’s. decease, which took 
place in the year 18—, several letters from Colonel Mootry 
were found among her papers; in. which letters, allusion was 
madé to the child, but no further than.as related to the remit- 
tance of money to her for its support, The child,, in addition 
to being blind, was remarkable for having dark hair 
mo a ‘single lock of fair hair on the right side of the 

ead. | 


‘Colonel Mootry died suddenly, in the same year, two wonths 
after the death of the lady before mentioned, leaving all his pro- 
ty to his only son, but made no mention in his will of having 
eft a datizhter ; the will was dated a year prior to his. decease. 
There was no'trace of his having made any inquiries after his 
child, although it was possible he might have done so, or at 
st, conteniplated doing so; but this was now a matter of mere 
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“His Son, Charles Mootry, survived his father but six montlis, 


having’ “been carried off by an attack of consumption. His 
ith took pice in. Naples, whither he had gone, it is supposed, 
advice of the | ) sic ' , who had attended him in ome. 
hail 1ef¢ ‘io will, nor could any trace of his having been 
inted with the existence of a sister be found amongst /1!5 
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“Under these circumstances, Colonel Mootry’s brother had 

administered to, and taken possession of his nephew's and bro- 

aha: The present inquiries were set on foot. by the 

late Mrs, Mootry’s sister, who had just returned, from India, 
aud who hoped the child might be still alive, and be discovered 
and recognized by her peculiar marks :— 

~The child’s name was Agnes Adelaide Mootry, as. appeared 
from the parish registry of Bath, where she was christened. 
Could there be any doubt that Alice Summers was indeed the 
child in question? Her peculiar marks, her age, her history, 
all corresponded with the particulars given by the solicitors. I 
entertained none, and I henceforth regarded her as Agues Ade- 
laide Mootry. 

But legal proof was necessary, as it appeared that Mr, Charles 
Mootry, the present possessor of the property, was likely to 
‘eontest the matter to the utmost. Accordingly, all parties in- 
terested themselves to obtain the best evidence that could be 
procured, and, after a few months’ inquiries, were so fortunate 

a8 to meet with the physician who had attended the late Mrs. 
jolonel Mootry in her confinement, and the nurse who was 
sent at the time, and subsequently had charge of the child 
ntil she was removed by Colonel Mootry. 

'The physician had a distant recollection of the child in conse- 
ence of the peculiar mark in the hair, but could not bear 
ony as to the attack of small-pox, the child having been 
ded during that illness by Colonel Mootry’s medical 
dant, since deceased. Fortunately, the nurse could give 
ence on this point, and depose to the resemblance which 
\ Alice Summers bore to the infant whom she had nursed, as well 

a8 to both of the parents, Colonel, and Mrs. Mootry. 
_~ All our endeavours to trace the child from Mrs. , the lady 
whose care she had been placed by Colonel Mootry, to Mr. 
is, were fruitless. If we could have succeeded in this, there 
duld have been no room for litigation on the subject, and my 
rd would, doubtless, have been put in possession of the pro- 
tty without delay ; but, as we could not procure evidence on 
is point, her claim might possibly be disputed, although. we 
i not expect that it would be so, the identity of the child 
ing coat supported by credible witnesses. or 
” fo our disappointment, Mr. Charles Mootry resolved to con- 
_ test the child’s claim, so that we were obliged to commence pro- 
 @eedings for the recovery of her property. As Alice Summers-was 
Mt of age, the action was carried on in the name of her aunt, 
Tate Mrs. Mootry’s sister, as being her next friend. 
ater Some disappointments, and the usual “ law’s delay,” the 
‘Came on. The circumstances of the case were fully deposed 
Wy the physician, the two nurses, Mrs. Fenton, myself, and 
a DD 2 
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other witnesses, .Alice Summers was produced in court, and 
appeared before the Jury. 

The plaintiff's case closed most satisfactorily to all her friends, 
the evidence as to the identity of the child, her admission to Mrs, 
Fenton's school, and the. secrecy attached to her there, were so 
complete as to produce the most favourable impressions as to 
the result, of the trial, 

The. defence commenced. Another blind girl was produced ! 
of the same age as Alice Summers and, like her, marked with a 
lock.of. light hair on the right side of her head, the rest of her 
hair being dark brown! . : 

The coincidence was extraordinary. I had never met with 
such before, although equally strange coincidences are recorded 
in most medico-legal. works. 

To complete our defeat, the old nurse was recalled, and, on 
examining the second girl, pronounced her to be the real Agnes 








































































ete = closed. No one now doubted the result. A verdict 
for the, defendant was looked forward to with certainty. The 

judge commenced to sum up. When he came to the question 
of the identity of the parties, he stated, as was expected, that 
the plaintiff’s case had altogether failed. 

Just at this moment the court was thrown into a state of the 
greatest excitement by the old nurse exclaiming, “Stay, stay, 
my Jord! there is yet another mark.” 

__The judge stopped for a moment—the crier called silence— 
the enanls on both sides stood up, and addressed the judge at 
the same moment—the whole court was in an uproar for a few 
moments. 

As soon as silence was restored, the judge desired the witness 
to be reproduced. Upon this the defendant’s counsel rose, and 
contended that evidence at this stage of the trial was inad- 
missible—that the case was closed, and ‘could not be re-opened. 
The plaintiff's counsel replied, and supported: the admission of 
the nurse's evidence: 

The judge at length decided on taking the evidence, subject 

to.counsel’s.objection.. . _— | 

»ld nurse was called, and entered the witness-box. She 
that. the child, Agnes Adelaide Mootry, had an addi 





-it was that of a nevus maternus, or mother's spot, 
ex, part of the left shoulder, resembling a ripe 
were raised ! it. may be so—Alice Summers 
had never heard of such a mark 
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,»The.two girls were now brought forward., It was an interest- 

ing and yet painful sight, to behold two young females with such 

a. strong and yet melancholy resemblance to each other, 

_» The.dress was drawn from the left shoulder of each, when, 

behold! the mark appeared on that of my adopted child—my 
oy, an unspeakable joy, again took pos- 


Alice—my Agnes! 
‘session of my breast. 
.\ 1 need not dwell on the particulars, The verdict was given 
for.the plaintiff, subject to the objection made by defendant's 
counsel. 

The question regarding the admissibility of the evidence was 
appointed to be argued before the twelve judges; but a few 
a before that fixed on for the purpose, a compromise was 
proposed by the defendant, and accepted by us. 

.« Alice Summers, now Agnes Adelaide Mootry, was declared 
_and acknowledged as the daughter and heiress of the late Colonel 
Mootry ! 
.,yin due time she was made a ward of Chancery, her aunt and 
I being appointed her guardians. 
»») Heaven has still further extended its bounties to her: as she 
shas advanced to maturity her sight has gradually improved, so 
at she can now see sufficiently well for the ordinary purposes 
_of life... She has attained her majority, but still resides with her 
Alfectionate aunt. 
_** From some remarks made a few weeks since by one of my 
ters, I believe the day is not very far distant when Agnes 
aide Mootry will be more dearly united to my family—an 
n. that will amply reward me for my kindness to the blind 
_ girl, Alice Summers. 
4 Bay iTt ry 
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© btoq> THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 

Tone ‘*°- CHRONOLOGICALLY AND BioaRaPHIcaLLy ConstDERsD. 
aa By Wittiam Cooke Srarrorp. 
Fe Bete _ (Continued from page 320.) 
sie Asthe popular taste appeared now to be set in favour of the 

a, and the Italian recitatives and airs supplanted our own 
hal Addison wrote an opera, to which Clayton composed 
Seek le music, in “ the Italian style,” for the English sirigers, who 
_ +*wWere ‘still engaged at D Lane. He: took: the history of 
+ ).= Fair Rosamund” for his subject; and, as a literary production, 
 # the opera has great merit, notwithstanding a’ looseness-in the 
lymes, which would imply that the immortal ‘essayist had “not 

Fy delicate ear for versification. Some parts ‘of tlie dialogue 


; : : i * / 
are ver) poetical, and the songs ate superior to ‘many ofthe 
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lyric effusions, not only:of that:day, but of the present: Dr. 
ohnson eulogizes it as one of Addison's best compositions ; and 
another writer describes it'as ‘*airy:and elegant; engaging in 
its progress; and pleasing in its ‘eonclusion.”  ‘‘ Rosamund” was 
performed-on the 4th of March, 1707; but though Clayton’s 
musiciwas fully equal to that: of “‘ Arsinoe,” the public, whose 
taste had: been improved in the interval, could not be induced 
to listen ‘to it;:and, to the’ great mortification of Addison, it 
was-only performed three nights.* 
The failure of “Rosamund” caused the manager, Mac Swiney, 
todook out: for novelty: and; on the lst: of April, “ Thomyris, 
Queen of Scythia,” translated from the Italian by Motteux, was 
performed, The airs: were selected from the compositions of 
Alessandro Scarlatti:and Buononcini ; the recitatives and accomn- 
ae arranged by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Pepusch. 
his composer was a native of Berlin. \He was born in 1667, 
and gave eatly proofs of his genius for the science. He came 
to England in. ’700,-and was'retained as a performer at Drury 
Lane, which led to his selection as the arranger of “‘ Zhomyris.” 
This opera was successful, and was represented, alternately with 
Camilia, till the'close: of the year, when a new feature was pre- 
sented:in the musical entertainments. 
/This'was, the performance of an opera, partly in Italian and 
ly in English... In December, Valentini Urbani, and a 
temale called the Baroness, arrived in England; ‘they were 
engaged at Drury Lane, and as they could not sing English, nor 
could thenative vocalists venture upon Italian, the curious meciley 
of languages we have mentioncd, was resorted to. ** Camilla” 
was the opera in which the Italians, with Margherita del'Epine, 
appeared on the 6th of December, 1707; and they were sup- 
ported by Mrs, Tofts,Mrs.Lindsey, Mrs. Turner, Ramoudon, 
and ‘Leveridge. ‘And in this manner,” says Dr. Burney, “it 
was) repeated: ;three, several times—the public being always 
acquainted, inthe bills of the day, that the part of Zwurnus 
ee ae Signor Valentini.” 
i h oes Valentini becanie a favourite with the London 
public, he had by no meajfis'a strong voice; nor was his execu- 
' tion/of*a@ very ado description ; but ‘he supplied these 
defects,” Cibber tells us; ‘so well by his action, that his hearers 

ore With the absurdity of his singing the part of Zurnus in 
* Camilla, all-in Italian, while every other part was sung and 
recited in English."+ M. Galliard describes him as'more chaste 
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tee was néver repre nted again tothe’ same. music; but, in’ 1728, it was re- 
eterna ream a: 
% ne sie os aah ae ete ; dee 
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thin Nicolini (of whom hereafter); though not so powerful, and 
this;seems to have been a great characteristic of his style. Of 
the companion of Valentini, “the Baroness,” we know little. 
There (was, according to Dr. Burney, something: ‘mysterious, in 
her history; “‘all that can be said of her with any certainty,” 
he.adds, ‘ is, that she was a German, who had learned tovsing in 
Italy, and had performed in the operas imseveral German courts, 
by that appellation, before her arrival in England.” “Lewis 
Ramondon, who was one of the performers in “ Camella,” seems 
to have been a composer as well as a singer. Besides his ‘part 
in that.opera, he also performed Leveridge’s comic part of Delbo, 

in. Arsinoe. 
) The next year, 1708, the genius of opera erected her throne 
on, that.spot, where, with a few intervals, arising from casualties, 
she has, up to the present time, maintained her position. Bet- 
terton, who, with a company of comedians, had hitherto been 
ee at Sir John Vanburgh’s theatre in the Haymarket, 
aving represented Macbeth there, for the benefit of Wilks, on 
the: 1ith of January, went, with his ¢roupe, to Drury Lane; 
anid Mac. Swiney, with the operatic performers, took possession 
ofthe vacated theatre. They opened with “ Zhomyris,” which 
continued to be a great favourite, and was performed, alternately 
with ‘& Camilla,” till the end of February. F. P. Owen Mac 
Swiney, who must be considered as the first recognized manager 
_ ofthe Opera House, was an Irishman. He wrote several’ dra- 
_ Maticipieces, whilst he wielded the theatrical’ sceptre at Drury 
_ Kanie;-they are all forgotten, and consigned to oblivion. He 
' aigo\translated several dabrettos for the Opera House, and evinced, 
_ ishis various capacities as manager, author, and translator, a 
_ fespectable degree of talent. Soon after he took the Opera 
_ House,he engaged Signor Cassani, who wasadded to the Italian 
» making’ his first appearance in February. “ At that 
meyanew subscription,” says Dr. Burney, ‘‘ was opened, the 
Dumber of tickets at half a guinea each, not to exceed four hun- 
fed.» First gallery, five shillings ; ‘upper gallery, two shillings. 
#{ the fext performance of ‘Camiédla,’ tickets for the pit and 
Mes: were advertised at seven shillings and sixpence; stage 
iten shillings and sixpence.” When we look at the:rela- 
alue’ of money in 1708, and 1847, these prices must: be 
msidered high. Dancers were introduced at this time; Miss 
a » (afterwards Mrs. Booth) and others, being announced 
>A mew ‘pastoral opera, ‘‘ Love's Triumph,” was brought. out, 
bend of February, under the direction of Signor Valentini. 
Was*translated ‘from the Italian of Cardinal Ottoboni, by 
witeux, the music being by Giovanni and. Gasparini. .— « 
Vatentini introduced dances and choruses; after the French 
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style ; but they did not accord with the public taste, and‘ Love's 
jumph” was’ coldly .received. After five representations, 
Camilla” and ** Thomyris” were performed, on alternate 
nights; and having been represented for the eighth time, on the 
17th of March; for Valentini's benefit, it was then laid aside, the 
other operas * running,” till the end of the season. 
aay ts vat ae of ‘some of: the lyric effusions of the present 
‘is frequentl teen lained: of. | The following extract from 
“ ove’ 8 Se * will-shew that they did not much excel us in 


days of yo 

“ No more trial “ Balk no longer 
Nor denial ; : Love nor hunger, 
Be more kind, Both grow stronger 
a tell your "mind ‘When aoe younger ; 

tost, ut palls, 

so crost, And falls, 
I'm sad, At last, 


+ rm thn hide th 4 If long we fast.” 
o more 1 good nature” 
Thou sir eras? 


The music must have bebn admirable indeed, which could cause 
such trash as this to be tolerated. 

On the 28th of October, in 1708, Prince George of Denmark 
died, and the nation was put in mourning for the husband of 
theirQueen. This event retarded the opening of the Opera season 
‘till the 14th of December; when anew opera was brought out 
and a new performer a The opera'was “ Pyrrhus and 
Demetrius ;”. Peceniliaed y Mae Swiney, £ from the ‘Pirro e De- 
metrie’” of Adriano Morselli; the: words were set to music by 
Alessandro Scarlatti, and:it was originally performed at Naples, 
in 1694. The music was arranged for English stage by 
Nicola a **a composer of some merit,” says Mr. Hogarth, 
“then resident*in London,’ who. composed new overtures and 
several additional airs.” ‘Nicolino Grimaldi, commonly known 
“ by the name of Nicolini, sang for. the first time in England, on 
this occasion. « He was by far — pte singer that had yet 


es land, w hadbeen wafted from 
‘continent. © of the great Opera Suen who appeared 


~Aetween'1690 and 1700, he appears to he become known 
atRome} in: 1694:0in:1697 and 1698,:he was the principzl 
‘Naples ; and in 1699 and 1700 we, find him again at 
" Romes' Between that ear and 1708, when, according to Cibber, 
OF ; «without any particular invita- 
nt he sg at Venice, Mitan, and other 


E places an Tie ee voices or a weneee was, when he 
‘game to England; inetth p contralto ; and by the 
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liesbécame exceedingly popular. - Sir Richard Steele, who with 
allhis: partiality for the English drama, is) constrained to say 
“ Pyrrhus and Demetrius” was a noble entertainment, speaks in 
raptures of Nicolini, who, he says, ‘‘ set-off the, character by 
his action as much as the words by his voice... Every limb and 
every finger,” he says, ‘‘ contributes to the part he acts, insomuch 
that. a deaf man may go along with him in the. sense of/it. 
There is: scarce a beautiful posture in an.old statue. .which,he 
does not plant himself in, as the different.circumstances of. the 
drama give occasion for it.” Swift also tells us, that, the opera 
was ‘ performed with great applause,” a result which he consi- 
dered not very creditable to the public taste; but he etlogises 
Nicolani as having, “‘ by the grace and propriety of his action 
and gesture,” done ‘‘ honour to the human figure.” 

The other performers in the opera were Valentini, Marghe- 
rita, the Baroness, Mrs. Tofts, Mr. Cook, and Mr. Ramondon. 
The prices were raised to 15s. for the boxes on the stage, 
10s. 6d: the pit and other boxes, and 5s. the gallery; they 
were considerably reduced, however, for what reason does not 
appear, on the Sth of January, 1709, when a new subscrip- 
etion 'was opened—the stage-boxes 10s. 6d., other boxes, | 8s., 
pit, 5s., first gallery, 2s. 6d., second gallery, 1s. 6d. . Nicolini 

i eight hundred. guineas for the season, at that. time 
‘thought an enormous sum. 
«oeDuring the season of 1709, ‘‘ Camilla,” ‘ Pyrrhus and Deme- 
ideius,” and “‘ Thomyris,” were performed alternately with a new 
called ‘‘ Clotilda,” the music by Conti, This “ composi- 
_ -tfion,”\says Dr. Burney, ‘‘ is not contemptible; and yet itseems 
_wioshave come into the world, and gone out again, so quietly, 
' #@8;searcely. to have left any memorials of its.existence.” | In 
¥September, Mac Swiney was joined by several:of the come- 
_ <M@ians from’ Drury Lane, who had quarrelled with Rich the 
_ bipatentee; and plays, with the above operas, (except ‘‘ Clotilda,” 
_ wwhich was withdrawn), were performed till after Cheistanea. : 
_ @ dn: this year [1709] Mrs. Tofts retired from the stage. An 
saperration: of the mind caused her retirement, which is thus al- 
muded toby Steele, in ‘‘ The Tatler” [No. 20] of May 26, in 
hat year. Speaking of the “ breaking ” of the theatre, and of 
whe.‘ great desolation ” among the actors and: actresses, he 
+ tadds-—“ The great revolutions of this nature bring to my: mind 
_ ‘eth@-distresses. of the unfortunate Camilla, who has had the ill 
_ ##iek to break before her voice, and to disappear at a time when 
pen: eauty was in the height of its bloom. | This:lady entered 
ci tn bughly\into. the great characters she acted, that, when 
tehad finished her part, she could not think of retrenching her 
quipage, but sonra aiypes in her own lodgings with the same 
Magnificence that she did. upon the stage. - This greatness of 
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soul has reduced that)» unhappy princess to a voluntary retire- 
menty; where she ‘now passes her time among the woods 
and forests, thinking ‘on:'the crowns and sceptres she has lost, 
and often humming over,'insher solitude— 


°T was born of royal race, . 
‘Yet must Sabdter 3 in disgrace,’” &c. 


‘She iuiguhonell frou the attack of imbecility, and married Mr. 
Joseph Smith, who was, shortly after, appointed English Consul 
at Venice. Unfortunately the: disorder returned, the seat of 
reason ‘became again disturbed, and Mrs. Smith dwelt, says Sir 
John Hawkins, ‘‘sequestered from: the world, in a remote part 
of ; the: house, and had a large garden to range in, in which she 
would frequently walk, singing, and giving way to that innocent 
frenzy ‘which had seized her 'in' the earlier part of her life.” 
Mrs. Tofts died about 1760, and:she does not appear to have 
in 70. her reason ptevioas to her death. Her husband died 
in 1770. 

‘ Hughes and Leveridge appear, also, to have tetired from 
the stage in:or about 1709; ‘as aid Ramondon, whose name ap- 
pears, however, as a composer, ina collection of Bong, , published 
in: 1716, entitled “(The Merry Musician ;” and as the editor of 
“The Song Tunes i in “‘ Camilla,’ "contrived and fitted . the harp- 
sichord or spinet.” 

‘ Pyrrhus:and Demetrius” was the last piece rformed : in the 
mixed : languages’; and in January ‘1710; the Italian opera, in 
its. own: tongue, sang entirely; too, bv Italians, was represented 
for:tliesfirst: time: “‘ Almahide” was the name of the opera ; 
and:it/ had arun:of:fourteen nights.’ The music is supposed to 
be by Buononcini:;: and the performers were Valentini, Nicolini, 
Cassani, M ita de I’Epine, and Isabella Girardeau. This 
latter singer, who appears tovhave been an' Italian married to a 
Frenchman, ‘and: who, under the name of Isabella Calliari, had 
been ‘popular ‘on ‘the ‘continent before she came to England) 
sueceeded The Baroness.'» Her talents appear to have been 
versatile, ‘and » in “© Almahide” she: had two songs requiring 
the ~most'- ‘expression. © The *principal parts in this 
opera ‘were, however, given to Nicolini and Masehierits, who 

) wocal effects; we are told, hitherto unknown in 
England.: »¢At the commencement of this séason, the perform- 
anceswere fixed for two nights in the week; and that ar- 

rangement continued till our own times, when Mr. Lumley 
| “Thursday evenings—‘Long Thurs- 
ey are called—for the cme. eye of non- 
nib debian err ERE AT COAT hy 

x “was #¢ Hyiaspes,” composed by 

Veemanonsaaei “alt ewas’ produced ay — Bai per- 
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formed the: principal character. The other’ performers were 
the same as in ‘‘ A/mahide,” with the “addition of Lawrence, 
aitenor singer of some ability, who had knowledge enough of 
Italian to take an inferior part in it.”* In this piece, the 
hero, Hydaspes, for rivalling his brother, Artaxerxes, King of 
Persia, in the affections of the Princess Berenice, is condemned 
to be exposed to a lion .in the public amphitheatre. After 
addressing the beast in a long bravura air, Hydaspes fights with, 
and kills him—a scene ridiculous enough, and: which was freely 
satinised by Addison in “ Zhe Spectator,” and by other writers. 
Mae Swiney appears to have retired from the management ’of 
the.opera, i in 1713.. He then went to Italy, where he resided 
several years; and on his return to England, was appointed to 
a place in the Custom House, and also keeper of the king’s 
mews, «He died in 1754, leaving his fortune to Mrs. Woffin- 
den; ithe celebrated actress of the period. He was succeeded by 
‘Aaron’ Hill, the son of George Hill, Esq., of Malmesbury 
Abbey, Wiltshire. He was born in Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 

» 14, 1684-5, and educated at Westminster School. 

Though bie father had an estate of £2000 per annum, he dissi- 

_ pated it before his death, and Aaron was: left, at an early age, 
_ dependent upon his mother and grandmother, the latter of 
sent him to school, and ultimately, to his relative, Lord 
Paget, then ambassador at Constantinople, by whom: he was 
Seiit to travel in the Levant. On his return he published a 
“Hi of the Ottoman Empire,” and subsequently two dramas, 
which. «probably led to his connexion with Drury Lane Theatre, 
trom-which he transferred his services and talents to the Hay- 
Market; towards the close of 1710,—a period marked by the 
-arrwaliny England, of one whose name will always be associated 

_ WitHiour musical history—George Frederic Handel. 

+The biography of Handel bas been so often written, that it 
necessary, in this sketch of the * Italian Opera in En- 
‘to go much into detail. Yet my plan would not be 
e without giving a few particulars of his early career. 
g, elsewhere, condensed his biography into as brief a! com- 
at possible porhape I may be excused for transferring it 





























































aoe I The von of a German physician, Handel was born at Halle, 
3 my, on the 24th of February, 1684, At a very early 
| aste and genius for music were displayed; which his 
ther, whovinitended him for the law, endeavoured to repress. 
tld ies of Saxe Weissenfels, when he was about) seven 
ts:0ld, hearing him touch the organ, was so struck with the 
ow pment he displayed, that he persuaded his father to let 
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him» follow: the; bent -of his own wishes, and to give him, a 
musicalieducation. 'Zachau, the organist at, Halle, was his first 
master, who seems to have acted most judiciously in making his 
pupil acquainted. with the works of all. the eminent composers, 
con leaving him, his imagination being deeply imbued with 
their beauties, to form his own style. At nine years of age,he 
was able to: perform the church services for Zachau; and, at 
thatiage;-+he commenced the study of composition, and. his first 
opera of ‘ Aimina,’ though-not. performed till December, 1704, 
was composed before he was fourteen years old. -He subse- 
quently studied at Berlin .and-Hamburgh; and visited, before 
he came.to England, Florence, Venice, Rome, and Naples. On 
his»return to Germany, early in 1710, he had been named 
maestro di capella, to the elector of Hanover, afterwards, 
George, I.; who settled upon him a pension of 1500 crowns per 
annum.”*. .The connexion of Hanover with England, perhaps 
gave him the first idea of coming to this country; but the im- 
mediate cause of his visit. was, the pressing invitation of many 
British noblemen, with whom he had become acquainted at the 
court of his friend and patron, the elector. 

As soon as. Hill heard of Handel’s. arrival in London, he 
engaged his to compose an opera. The.subject was selected 
_ manager fromthe. ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,” and the 

etto. was written by Signor Rossi, ‘‘a gentleman,” says Hill, 
yin his preface.to the:translation of ‘‘ Rinaldo,” (that was the title 
)yof the opera,) ‘‘ excellently. qualified to fill up the model he had 
drawn, with words so sounding, and. so rich in sense, that, if my 
»:translation is: in. many places.led to deviate, ‘tis for want of 
: spower: to. /reach:the force: of the original.” ,The music was 
composed in a fortnight, and Signor Rossi states, in the preface 
to the Italian words, ‘‘ that. the composer was so rapid in his 
part of the work, that he hardly gave him time to write.” 

Previous to ‘‘ Rinaldo” being performed, one new piece, 
“* Etearco,”. a. pasticcio, had been brought out, on the 10th of 
January, 1711, which, was performed. seven. times. ‘ Rinaldo” 
appeared on the btih of February, the anniversary of ire birth 

* ofthe composer) + Nothing could be more. brilliant than its 
success. No opera had yet been epee in England that 

» could . |:in the same rank. music consisted of reci- 
ir, there being. only.one duet in the piece, anda 

the finale. ..An equable tone pervades the whole 
sition,..with. the exception of one air, ‘“ Furie terrible. 

is air.is a.wild burst of passion, ‘full of the force and energy 

k, whose style, too, it resembles in its brevity.f One 


Of Music?” [(Crndock;-and-Co.} 
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air;'“ Il’ tricerbero humiliate,” became so popular, that it 
was ae to a convivial song, “ Let the waiter bring clean 


°' The ‘voealists who gave effect to the ciigiimatiome of Handel 
in “ Rinaldo,” were Signors Valentini, Nicolini, Boschi, and 
‘Cassani ; Signoras Boschi, Isabella Girardeau, and Elisabetta 
Pilotti Schiavonetti, who was in the service of the Elector of 

Hanover. It eointinued popular till the end of the season, on 
the 2ndof June, having been performed, without interruption, 
except for benefits, fifteen times. 

‘Signor Boschi and his wife appeared for the first time inEng- 
Jand in ** Rinaldo.” Boschi was a native of Viterbo, and had 
‘early cultivated his musical talents. His voice was a bass of 
frie quality, and he must have been the Lablache of his age. 
‘Some of andel’s best songs for the bass voice were composed 
‘for him. He had sufficient power to penetrate through a mul- 
tiplicity of instrumental parts ; and, in writing for him, Handel 
‘set every engine then known in the orchestra to work, in order 
to enrich the harmony and enliven the movement. 

The great success of ‘‘ Rinaldo,” alarmed the friends of the 

9 nglish stage: and the talents of Mr. Addison (who had not 

| en the failure of ‘‘ Rosamund,”) were exerted to turn the 
Opera into ridicule, and to render it contemptible in 

of the public. Several ingenious papers in ‘ Zhe 
stor,” were devoted to the subject; and Sir Richard 

| y in'* The Tatler,” seconded his friend, but the attempt 
"(Was wain..'The current of fashion set in fo7 the theatre in 
‘Voie Haymarket, and all the writing of the ablest men of the 
_~ day'could not divert it, nor give it, at the moment, any other 


| (To be continued.) 
: = 


ok GLIMPSE OR TWO OF SYDNEY, PARAMATTA, AND 
_ PORT MACQUARIE, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


e the Private Correspondence gentleman whose passage, to 
Bek: eee and from, was not paid for Ge Government. 

a ighted “* Sydney heads,” on the morning of the 13th of 
Ap z a tedious and protracted voyage, and never was my 

» @isap The atment greater than when I first beheld them. 
imaged to myself a land green as the emeralds on a 
ult n's dag r fae hie and luxurious as the hanging-gardens of 
, lo! staring me full in the face, were tall un- 

cif sabphoss, utterly devoid of vegetation, and looking, in 
eo ess, like the battered walls of some gigantic 
ortress, 
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A ‘yawning Bap. in the coast, three quarters of a mile wide, 

separates this forbidding barrier, and indicates the approach to 
the harbour, which is further denoted by a light-house on the 
southernmost head-land; whose slender:column gleams white 
above the cliff on which it stands. 

The building is:seventy six feet high, but its total elevation 
above the water amounts to three hundred and fifty-three feet 
and its light (a revolving one)'may be distinguished on a clear 
night:at:a distance varying from twenty five to thirty miles. 

To men who have been long confined in a amall, and com- 
fortléess vessel; the most sterile spot of land seems inviting, and 
as'we gazed on the ‘bold and frowning coast before us, on which 
we were shortly to seek our. fortunes, our looks (had ‘they been 
serutinized by an adept in physiognomy) would have told, that 
hope and joy, were the predominant feelings of the hour. 

t was an eventful day with the passengers—hats, that had 
not seen the light of the sun for months, were dragged from 
their bandboxes—dress coats, hitherto preserved with all care 
from the contamination of tar, and sea water, were brushed and 
made: ready: for use—breast-pins glittered in gay cravats—and a 
goodly array of boots and shoes, stood waiting their turn to be 
polished by the energetic steward, the vibrations of whose arm, 
as he:perseveringly flourished the blacking brush, suggested, 
ina very.striking manner, the principle of pe etual motion, 

The: pilot; a Tittle sun burnt man, canopied by a Mamnilla 
hat; whose breadth of brim overshadowed his shoulders, boarded 
us from ai whale-boat pulled by.New Zealanders, while we were 
partaking: of »our!last::marine breakfast, and supplied us with 
Sydney papers containing European news of a much later date 
seme we'had ‘brought with us. No wonder! our voyage had 
embraced the long period of one hundred and sixty-six days, 
whereas the usual average is four months. 

The «tide:and wind proving adverse, it was late in the after- 
noon before: we rounded the ‘* Heads,” and obtained a glimpse 
of the: nt: ;harbour of Port Jackson; at length, it re- 
vedled»itself,and; like sunshine after a storm, seemed doubly 
beautiful fot’ the:contrast) it» presented tothe barren cliffs on 
which: we had i age ‘been gazing.” Well may it be pro- 
nouneed.|oneof the. noblest ‘havens in the world; I have secn 
in:iny: time, but none its equal in magnitude and variety 
‘aspec' uit extends about fourteen «miles in a westerly 
irection, and is } broken. into numerous beautiful creeks and 

,..whose abrupt sides are clothed in foliage, and sprinkled 
idings ; the ae within the heads is smooth 


and _wavele s as th y f.alake, and ae find shelter in its 
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of .heaven. 


irifted, ‘like a Thames. barge, to her 
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anchoring ground, we passed within: a: stone’s throw. of . the 
isolated rock euphoniously named ‘‘ Pinchgut,” on which a gang 
of those patriotic gentlemen, ‘ who left their country for their 
country’s good,” were erecting a fort. The island would, if of 
loftier proportions, be of some use as a battery, owing to its 
central position in the harbour, but its present stunted altitude 
Jeaves it exposed to the tender mercies of any armed: vessel ex- 
ceeding the height of a gipsy waggon, 

The men employed upon the works were a portion of the 
Sydney chain-gang, and, from the transient glimpse I obtained 
of their physiognomies, it struck me they were rogues of the 
first water. As they wiped the perspiration from their fore- 
heads, and leaned on their implements to observe us as’ we 
sailed by, | instinctively buttoned up my breeches pockets, and 
felt to ascertain the safety of my silver repeater. 
+, The. anchor dropped at last, and no sooner had it kissed the 
clay, than we were besieged by visitors. Some came to inquire 
after expected friends—others to learn the news, and enlighten 
us.as to the prospects of the colony—and not a few with an eye 
to business. While a red faced squatter, in one part of the 
vessel, was energetically expatiating on the excellence of his 

horned: cattle, and exhorting his auditors to purchase; and an 

‘emancipated Jew, in another, dwelt with nasal eloquence, on the 
_roguery of the free settlers, I jumped into a boat, and made the 

best.of my way on shore; but, as night was fast closing in, I 
- ¥estrained my curiosity, and, after a short stroll, took up my 
2 rs at Petty’s Hotel, where, aided by cigars and wine, I 
tieditated on my future plans, and thanked God for again 
_ placing me on ¢erra firma. 

_ dt is-said we grow indifferent to blessings whose continuance 
seassured.. When safe and snug on English ground, I felt as 
though I could have died of ennut—to be walled up in a house, 

‘compelled, if I moved out, to saunter through some * old 
miliar” haunt, seemed to me “ most dull, tame, and unprofit- 
le,” and I ‘longed for the wings of an eagle to flee away ;” 
‘but now, after having traversed a hemisphere, and witnessed the 

works of the Lord and his wonders on the deep,” how different 

Were my sensations! The snug parlour in which I sat appeared 
a Elysium—the moving of the multitude, a gala-spectacle—and, 
_ as 1 luxuriated in the pleasing certainty, that my nightly rest 
fuld for the future be undisturbed by the rumbling ‘overhead 
ma bevy..of holy stones, and that I might henceforth walk, 
thout calculating, like a rope dancer, the undulations beneath 
)the measure of my joy was complete, and (to use a vulgar 
~* would not have called a king my uncle. 

wen by chime of Sydney bells, when I lighted my 
aie for bed, and, as I slistiged between the clean white 
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sheets, and pressed the soft pillows of my curtained couch, | 
arrived at the luminous conclusion, that hysin was a booby, 
and Dibdin deranged, when they sang the praises of the sea. 
The sound of a bugle, proceeding from “ Barrack square,” 
(the parade ground of the soldiery) which lay immediately be- 
low my bedroom window, awoke me early in the morning; it 
was their summons to drill, and I determined on making it my 
signal for rising. I am no great admirer of matin dew, or 
painted shutters, and enjoy a nap at peep of day beyond most 
men; but a new city—the conival of an extensive colony—lay 
around me, which, though small and insignificant, when com- 
pared with towns of a similar rank in Europe, was interesting 
trom the recollection, that little more than half a century ago, 
its site was a wilderness, tenanted by the savage and the kan- 


Oo. 

‘What may not = effected in a few years by a skilful and 
enterprising e? If the subsequent progression of the 
calbingilose setarwith the rapidity of her easly dwt, Austra- 
lia may, a century or two hence, be one among; the nations; 
for the same law which releases the matured man from the 
restraints of parental authority, will influence a new country, 
on her attaining a certain degree of power and ane: and 
it seems nat she should then throw off the shackles of obedi- 
ence, and legislate independently for herself. 

I rose from my bed and drew back the window curtains. 
The sun was already visible above the housetops, not:as he is to 
be seen in England three-fourths of the year, swathed in fog, 
with a complexion like Cheshire cheese ; but 


“ One unclouded blaze of living light.” 


The sky, in clearness and brilliancy, rivalled Italia’s, and gave 
to my spirits a buoyancy commensurate to its brightness. 

I soon com my toilet, and despatched, without loss of 
time, a b ast of ham, eggs, and coffee, which, after my vil- 
lainous ship-diet, (poem to me grateful as nectar to the gods, or 


white bait to an alderman ; I then took my hat, and sallied furth 
to indulge my ‘curiosity. 3 i ) 

Sydney is situated on the south side of Port Jackson, at a dis- 

tance of about five miles from ee ae ote a 

nity being bounded ydney, ‘and Farm Coves, and its 

western side by' Darliz ‘acho it measures something more 

mules" n and ao three Sarkis a mile 

Its” part. T incipal thoroughfares are, 

eorge, Pit - Aalitoand Biissbeth Stxcets, which traverse the 

'at parallel distances from each other, and are intersected, 

‘Dy numerous smaller streets, which, though 

mmodious, ate wanting in finish: The pavements 
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here they exist) are rough, and badly put together, and the 
(on : by no means remarkable SB their smoothness, 
The tout ensemble of Sydney, viewed from ‘‘ Government 
domain,” is beautiful in the extreme—hills and: valleys, man- 
sions and forest trees, mingling with jutting headlands, and 
shelving my give it a most animated appearance; while tle 
phire sky above, and the sparkling sea below, steep the 
whole in a flood of light, beyond the power of art to imitate. 
_ The variety and irregularity of the buildings, however, which 
constitute one of the city’s charms at a distance, detract woefully 
from its appearance, on close inspection. Many of the houses 
a devil-may-care look about them, and intimate, as plainly 
as bricks and mortar can, that elegance and proportion were 
Tess studied during their formation, than temporary convenience, 
‘or immediate per centage on outlaid capital. Nevertheless, 
‘there are some edifices that would lose nothing by a comparison 
with mansions of pretension in Great Britain. Of this class, is 
the new government house, which is built of freestone, in the 
3 ‘ izabethan style, and stands on a spacious lawn, which slopes 


| the sea. 

& Or a bend of the coast, immediately fronting it, <npens 
€ superannuated abode of former governors—a cot 

“7 but of the order that ares humility. Its sales 
walls, and Bungalow-like proportions, seonindid me strongly 


° f ] u foe hon at St. Helena. 


houses are numerous in Sydney, and embrace eve 


_ Watiety, from the humble pot-house to the lordly hotel. That 
su seould be the case is nothing extraordinary, when the 
g propensities of John Bull are considered. But, though 
firsty mortal in his own nation, he is as “ a novice in drink,” 
. bared with his countrymen. of the southern hemisphere ; 
re  agreaned did Sir George Gypps depict the ruling passion 
o-Australians, when he said, “Sydney for miles round 
wed with champagne bottles.” 
fea of so recent a date as-Sydney, it will not be. ex- 
t art has lent much embellishment: I have therefore 
io mention the ‘* Botanical Gardens,” which, commenced 
the administration of Governor Macquarie, have. pro- 
s, 5 ily in beauty; every variety of tropical tree, shrub, or 
oh at can be produced in these latitudes, together with 
im ae s to the soil, and to Europe, are to be found 
5 otitis by side, in beds, oval, square, convex, and 
y the whole’ intersected by winding walksand grassy 
te x to the very borders of the sea. 

& titatated beneath clefts in the rocks, under. the hori- 
ranches of tapering Norfolk Island pines, or by the side 
m-blossomed mela leuca. trees, invite the wearied 
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rambler, who, (as he sits with flowers of. all. lands and colours 
blooming round him,) may inhale;pure. breezes from. the ocean, 
while his eyes survey the moving panorama on its bosom. 
A few statues and fountains are alone wanting to consum- 
mate the-beauty of these gardens. 
As regards external. forms and ceremonies, England is the 
country from which the colonists copy; and, if the distribution 
of society into classes constitutes one of the principal features 
of: an aristocratic community, Sydney is already her mamma’s 
rival., Nothing can be stronger than the line drawn between 
the free. and emancipated settlers; and, however wealthy the 
atter may, be, there is no swamping the grey and yellow livery 
of their thraldom, Even apie the emigrant population them- 
selves, though all are more or less traders, a similar fastidious- 
ness, prevails, and the shopman, the merchant, the grazier, and 
the government functionary, have each their allotted positions 


in society. 
et K halkpay nayal officer, while bidding at an auction for a 
chest of tea, fearing his love of Hyson might be construed into 
@ .grocery-speculation, gratuitously informed a gentleman near 
him, that he was not a merchant, just as if such a person were 
unfit..to. come ‘between the wind and his nobility.” This 
uming to be Roman-candles, by mere lucifer-matches, seems 
ather.ridiculous in men whose thread-bare coats and attenuated 
trousers, An, all probability first suggested the idea of emi- 


-'. 







he climate, and the, necessity (when on the road) of tra- 
eae te y 
| cheval, have made show subservient to convenience in 
1¢ adornment of the person male; and white jackets, shooting- 
coats, straw hats, waist-belts, and even jack-boots, are as legi- 
: articles pL eppersl on the Sydney-promenades, as surtouts 
or, black beavers, The Australian fair, however, are as pas- 
sionately deyoted as their European sisters to the goddess of 
hion; and the latest “ modes de Paris" are sought for by 
th an avidity which proves. that their thoughts by day, 
heir dreams by night, are still of conquest. | 
omfort, is a word rather difficult to. define, since ,it admits 
ny interpretations, T consider ita wél-found hows 
teartiof trees. and, solitude, yet sufficiently negra town to 
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Tw their panoply, trail and twist among its underwood and wild 
rasses, free as when young Time ) 


“ First.told his birthdays by the sun,” 


_ .The house is only one story high, but of spacious dimensions, 
and, albeit its exterior is not remarkable for architectural 
beauty, has conveniences which more than compénsate for a 


- 


trifling degree of ugliness. The fact is, my friend;.when he 
commenced it, was a bachelor, with every prospect of remaining 
so, and thinking comfort, like everything else, has’ its limits, 
built to suit his state of single blessedness; but, lo! there one 
day crossed his path a black-eyed damsel, whose glances played 
the devil with his heart, and he perpetrated—marriage! At 
the expiration of nine months, he reaped a.harvest—and sut- 
ceeding years having added considerably to his amount of live 
stock (tor the climate of New Holland is favourable to propaga- 
ee) an enlargement of the dwelling became indispensable: thus 
us house, like his family, grew piecemeal, until it attained its 
resent not very graceful proportions. 
~ This leads me to peak of one great advantage acquired by 
_ the emigrant to our colonies. In Bib tindt a man, unless ‘pos- 
_ sessed of many thousands of pounds, must rest content with a 
home little bigger than a nutshell, and endanger his neck sundry 
les.in the day by climbing stairs as narrow as the path that 
deth to the top of the monument; but the cheapness of the 
l in New Holland obviates any such necessity, and a very 
ling amount of capital will enable the emigrant to rear a com- 
able habitation on his own acres, where, exempt from the 
evies of “‘ quarter day,” he may vegetate in peace, nor debar 
lmself the light of heaven, through dread of a window tax. 
gut to return to the aforesaid residence—it stands in what 
Onial vanity would designate a park, with its gable end 
» the high road, from which however it is not discernible, 


: 
" 
a 


ing, partly, to its stunted altitude, and, partly, to the jungle 
bush ‘which envelopes it. Its drawing and dining room 
look on a.garden rich in grape-walks, and having for 
ouNC ay line, a section of one of the bays of port Jackson, 
ung ran (Pn the, opposite side of the water) may be seen 
‘portion of the City of Sydney, and a quantity of high bush- 
@,,Unoccupied by the dwellings of man. The extremity of 
i arde 2 terminates in a rude timber-pier, where (Jaid up in 

PO MMOSA ALS ofits del 1 das.) ¥ } : & >) . co 
lary) reposts the boat that used to convey my friend, every 

Ng after breakfast, to his office in town, until his wife, or 
Htion (Iam uncettain which) indneed him to discard her 
ugay.; The, sight of her, as she lay keel upwards in the 
morning, tempted me to indulge in & marine excur- 
was proceeding to launch her for that — when 
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‘a magnificent black snake, whose siesta I had disturbed, darted 

from beneath her timbers, hissing most portentously, and cast- 

ee me a look that seemed to: say,’ I wish I had you by the 
eel. 

Before I could recover from.the state of surprise which this 
emblem ‘of Belzebub had ‘produced, his sable majesty disap- 
peated in the forest, so I resumed my labour, and, after floating 
the boat, sprang into her; but the fates were unpropitious— 
my walking-stick, which accompanied mein the jump, on coming 
if ‘contact with the stivinig- boats, went right through them, 
and Thad the supreme satisfaction of standing knee-deep in 
‘water, ‘with my straps on, ere I could sing the first stave of 
“Jack Robinson ; "—the boat, ‘in fact, was rotten. 

'' Tt is said, ‘ misfortunes never come single,” and, by way of 
illustrating the proverb, some rascally thieves broke into the 
house last night. So cleverly conducted were their operations, 
‘that the inmates of the dwelling snored in blissful ignorance of 
the ‘evil deeds performing almost under their noses, and the 
first intimation we received of the catastrophe proceeded from 
the ‘housemaid, who, on entering the breakfast room to light 
‘our morning’ fire, was so struck with the discomposed appear- 
ance of the furniture, that she could not refrain from screaming. 
* The'coal-scuttle, instead of modestly occupying its place in the 
‘corner, lay bottom uppermost on the hahith-rug, over which it had 
Séattered its grimy contents ; those denizens of the grate, tongs, 
“shovel, and poker, had ‘absconded from the fender, to a fauteuil; 
several of the ehairs (like clowns in a patitomime) held inverted 
_ °" positions, ‘and figured with their legs in the air; and the table 
‘Swas covered with crumbs and crockery—yes! with the gallows 
“In” perpective, the robbers had positively an appetite for 
Supper. © 
Fortunately, there was little in the room to excite their 
‘tupidity. A few silver spoons and forks, and the tops of a 
¢ruet-stand, comprised the sum of their abstractions; and the 
_ smallness of the spoil in all probability suggested the freak of 
‘eonverting a neat parlour, into the semblance of ‘a ‘lumber-gar- 
~ ret. That the acy were veterans in the noble’ att’ of house- 
“breaking, there is little’ doubt. ‘Novices (like’ soldiers making 
cCompaign) would have felt somewhat’ iiervous; and 
sym] “of trepidation, in such, would have evinced them- 
Re elves in'a desire to disburthen, tather than replenish, the fleshy 
ity Chat lies below the lungs. Sancho Patiza in presence 
ling ills,” fele very differently ‘excited, to Sanclo 
ik of Mi Oi abe i Bartana 
* “Burglary, in’ Ne . és, is less prevalent than mig 
(6 dxpected it a eUbn try; where ro leaks a tind as mush- 
Plugs, suffrs ioost, froin being the hew 
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quarters: and great keep-of culprits undergoing their full rigour 
jof»punishment.. Where convicts are permitted to. labour for 
»theit own emolument, they are generally found harmless, and 
prove, under kind masters, equally as diligent and trustworthy 
jas the.emigrant population. Crime is as frequently the. result 
ofd@isability as of disinclination to labour; andimany who, .in 
‘ 1,“ pilfered to live,” finding no such incentive here, dis- 
ie the: devil.from their councils, and. condescendby. th: 
_{sweat.of their brows to eat bread.” 
eo Aclever writer on New Holland asserts, that the vegetable pro- 
»duetions of that country are, in their properties, the jirect oppo- 
\ sites:of their European synonymes :—thus (says he) the cherry 
of one hemisphere has its stone inside the fruit, the .other, 
outside; and so on. I wish to make no invidious comparisons, 
_ . butt seems to me, the same rule applies (in a limited degree) to 
_ othe ‘genus homo”—for, while it is a fact, that several men, who 
_ \awere.accredited rogues in great Britain, have become honest and 
__ useful members of society, out here, it is also certain, that not a 
_ few of the home-unimpeached, bear but indifferent reputationsin 
_ «the land of their adoption. Whether to climate, or other causes, 
" Misto be attributed this anomaly, I leave philosophers to determine. 
Seas: 
D Bince my last communication, I have been an idler, if, plea- 
arable excitement, rather than money-making occupation, may 
@termed such... A rambler, would perhaps. be a, more appro- 
riate\expression ; for whatever conduces to the benefit.of the 
mind, body, or estate, although but pastime, is not idleness, . A 
ip from Sydney to Paramatta, by steam-boat—a coach-drive 
fom. Paramatta to Windsor—and an occasional gallop through 
inpeopled forests, or amid the fashionables in Sydney. Hyde 
sark, have helped to dissipate the monotony of my existence 
the. past few days. 
9 46To..describe these in detail is not my intention—they have 
_ /geeeen chronicled by writers more competent than myself, and a 
iotatice-told tale is apt to tire. Were it otherwise, | should feel 
Hittles inclination .forthe: task, for what charms have modern 
“owns, for, modern..readers? The historical associations. of a 
Gality,..or.event,, become interesting to the mass, only. when 
mehas.diyested them of their common-place, and given seo 
et ss ; ! : 
the. imagination, by. throwing the halo of romance round. 
*Upations of our forefathers. The feats of Robin and 
iqmerry men, their haunts and highway robberies, were heard 
fuwe, may opine, with»anything but relish in the days of 
Michard, or King John ; and who would care, now-a-days, that 
ood. 2, the spot. where rebel-convicts made a struggle for 
independence, or where a governor, in a moment of terror, 
10m ious y concealed himself underjabed? ¢ 5° ~ 
ay hen new Holland has numbered ages, in her records of 
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civilization, antarctic: poets, novelists. and others of the genus 
seribendt, may revel in; the seventh, heaven of inspiration, while 
perambulating the haunts of; the .expatriated. parvenus, and 
pickpockets, of the: nineteenth century:;, but, in. this Newgate- 
calendar,.epoch of. her existence,’ suffice it to say, that I found 
Paramattaa neat little town, glowing, with red bricks.and green 
verandahs—-that squalid want and poverty seemed, not there to 
haye‘an abiding place—and that its female delinquents were 
well walled up. 

sO£ the: aah between. .Paramatta and Windsor, the less said 
thie ,better; for: my bones ache anew at the remembrance of the 
-joltings: underwent, during my transit over its deeply furrowed 
surface in the moth-eaten ** Tally.ho,” whose springs, by 
the. .way, :like -certain fountains, sacred, or pagan, (I forget 
which), being. ‘f dried. .up,” added considerably to the galvanic 
shocks of thejourney.  - 

As for Windsor, it ocupies an elevation at the foot of the 
‘Blue | mountains,” and is, thought, by some, a pretty town— 
ries men -is a, matter of taste, and J abominate sameness. Its 

e adjunct.is the- Hawkesbury, a river of very ambi- 
en pretensions, which, not content with the limits assigned it 
by.tiature, pays frequent visits to the town, to the great terror 
of;ithe) inhabitants, and the injury of their property... A few 
days ago, it was seized with an exploring fit, and, with its usual 

nonchalanee,, went) bounding and flashing through streets and 
meadows, upsetting trees, and undermining, bridges : some mili- 
taty:offieers;.on .a. shooting, excursion, .were unexpectedly en- 
compassed, by-ity,and, either because they could not. swim, or 
were ayerse:to a soaking, decided on remaining stationary, under 
the i that the flood would subside as rapidly as it had 
oe Such, however, was not. the case, snd.-her Majesty's 
‘were; imprisoned sufficiently long to experience those 
gastronomic cravings to which all flesh is heir: fortunately, at this 
juncture, a distressed pig was descried swimming towards them, 
which, after rescuing it from a watery grene, they decapitated, 
and.cooked; and the repast thus quweneciad y furnished, recon- 
to their, confinement. 
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“ou he forest foliage, on the banks of the river; is a blending of 
_ blué"’gum, iron-bark, and mangrove trees; “but the’ shores 
Cait denuded of timaber, 4 in the vicinity of Paramatta;' ‘and 
_ abowiid ina species of fern or heath, which is gathered by 
tlie‘lower classes, and used to fatten—beds and pillow-cases'! . 
_9Here let me change the theme, and introduce you tow’colonial 

‘day.’ Yesterday being the anniversary of Her ee 
fiativity; the governor (as is “usual in such cases) summoned 
élite from the east, the west, the north, and the south ‘of Sydney; 
‘icommemorate the event, by a hop at’ his domicile: oe 
was the excitement among all classes—the happy invi 
anti¢ipation of the festivities to be;—the trading community, 

_igexpectation of orders ;—and the ragged forlorn, at the -pros« 
en of a spectacle :—first of all we were to have a grand mili- 

‘review; then, a levee; a fancy fair, was to form the third 
dourse ; and the ball er the concluding’ ceremony of the 

- evening. 

_~Aecordingly at eleven a.m., about four hundred well pipe- 
_ elayed infantry, and half-a-dozen troo rs, ‘formed in line,‘on'a 
cs, outside the town; the band struck up the national 

a ; and his excellency the commander in chief, (aceom- 

‘by his staff) rode gallantly down the ranks and: -baek 
io without sustaining any perceptible damage, andonly 

| one stirrup during the arduous performance. | A feuide 

#, atid three cheers for Victoria, terminated ‘this overpowering 

‘ le; and the red coats marched home to dinner, amid an 

se crowd of ragged boys, and amorous nursery maids} 

“ ‘othing loth to exchange their knapsacks for roast beef;and ‘an 

et l—to be drunk to the health of their sovereign, The 










_ levee, (like all other,other levees, except a levy on one’s purse,) was 
er Paatiafactory i in its way, but deucedly tame; and'as regards 
heitems at the “Fancy fair,” the fair, were most to my fancy. 
“However adamantine one may prove under the artillery of 
lence; fired from between a bushy pair of whiskers, there 
_ BRoe'resisting the same, when it proceeds from the lips of a 
: t F woman, and my name was booked for sundry raffles, m 
1 né f which I came‘ off a winner ; however, I consoled ainysett 
idea ‘that I was a very philanthropic fellow. 
nT arrived at'the ball room, most of the company had 
ble, ‘and ‘great was the crush thereof—the pit of the 
ot Haymarket, onthe production of a favourite piece, 
sted a closer mass of heads; and, as space ‘was de- 
b for: the dancers, I found it quite: possible to maintain 
rendicular, without: the erat rey cavemen ‘under 
ek : APPEAL) 
‘of the fat fai: whe’ graced the revel, endsivial nee 
tion, or an oil-dropsy; ‘is’ a a puzzler, but ‘so ey 
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fusely.did I perspire, (though ‘of. Cassius-likeattenuity) that | 
y. betook myself to the card room; and.lost a few pounds 
at whist, for the sake of pure air, and dry linen, 

This:ball exhibited none. of ,the,:magnificence pertaining to 
fetes of the. same description. in, India : soihohhy it-is usual to vary 
the entertainment by a. brilliant display of fire-works—the re- 
freshments;, too, are, on a more liberal scale;-and that soul- 
enlivening..liquid, champagne, is a beverage nothing ‘stinted ; 
the government .allowances however differ considerably. in the 
two places, which,.doubtless, accounts for the exuberance of milk 
in the land of cocoa nuts, and its non-prevalence in: Australia. 

.To. men. who have nothing to do but. blow their clouds; and 
look. about: them, a.two months’ sojourn in one place is sufficient 

rall.rational s;,accordingly, at the expiration of that 
time, I bade-adieu to my hospitable friends, and at seven o'clock 
in, the anit embarked with my goods and chattels. on board 
the steamer Maitland, for Port Masseedie. 


As I was given to understand the passage could not be made 
under, thirty-six hours, .my first. proce was to secure a 
comfortable sleeping place, on which I laid my nightcap and 
valise,,to,scare- away intruders, and then repaired on deck to 
gaze. my, last.on, Sydney, which was fast fading behind us, as 
eer vessel, under the influence of steam.and tide, went hissing 
pee Pea over. the. water, leaving.a track: like the tail-of a comet 


her. 

_,She;behaved well enough while under shelter of.the land, and 
slid. alox sanagl asantly,, but. no sooner. had. we. cleared the 
“heads, ' oo a buck-jumping horse) her plunges became 
a as the .passengers to. crawl, one by one, to their 
where, with. basins beside them, their mouths were soon 
“Though I hake recently landed..from a long. voyage, my 
stomach was ‘not ‘proof against the combined: powers of smell 
and motion; and a No. 3, which I was smoking in all:the pride 
af seasoned sailorism, had to, be abandoned “0 the disagreeable 

of ejecting my dinner... . 
This confession: (let me tell. you) iby. sone; tag hes beer a 
mar 1er mS ormeiie OnE upwards, is.a\proof of .candour and sin- 
le.mindedness ee of the highest commendation, though 
the feelings.of mankind in: general, and blue.jackets in 
eine tee it, etbaomee me; the neme-of; milksop” 
it, Te 1a nd aversion. for. udder. nutriment, 
 vome meas aetred ‘Bis and. the 
eats at: breakfast, where 
Snew chum,” (as the colonial phrase 
i a comagecnty a very 
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| ificant personage, seeing I could boast neither flocks nor 
Sos ; and wastotally uninitiated in the mysteries of slang—that 
invariable accomplishment of the genuine Bushman. 
The line of coast, though never entirely lost sight’ of, was so 
far off as to appear only a blue and shadowy’ mass, until’ we 
approached Newcastle, at which place we put in forfuel.’ This 
town, like its namesake in England, is the principal coal'dep6t 
of the-colony, and is a lucrative property to the company who 
monopolize it. From the shaft to the wharf, an inclined rail ‘is 
laid down, thus enabling the vehicles to transport: their bur- 
dens; unassisted, to the water side, 
«In a couple of hours’ time we were again on the high geas, 
traversing the coast as before, though nearer to it than we’ liad 
| iously been ; our change of position, however, affordéd us 
. more attractive ‘prospect, than strips of sandy beach, and ‘a 
‘sombre expanse of wilderness, as lonely, apparently, as ‘the 
wastes of Sahara. A little bafete sunset, we passed ‘* Seal 
: ‘Rock, ” a small island, seventy miles distant from Port “Mac- 
warie;. the animals from whom it derives its name, shewed in 
- — numbers, and gamboled merrily amid the surf which boiled 
_ found the base of the island. Their movements (a wavitig ‘of 
_ ‘the body to and fro) had a very ludicrous appearance from’ dtr 
_ ‘essel, and half disposed me to think they were'-cognizant of 
_ ‘ourrank in the sealsof creation, and humbly acknowledged’ it 
__ by repeated bows. 
_ SEarly on the morning of the 15th of June, the Port’ Mac- 
‘quarie' pilot came on, board, and conveyed us to the harbouf- 
owharf, where half the population of the little town had: congre- 
, in expectation of letters, or merchandize, there’ being ho 
post communication with Sydney, save by steam-boat. i? 
Ze Port Macquarie township was formed during the administra- 
Governor Macquarie, from whom it derives its ‘name. 
y 1e salubrity of its air, and its dry and elevated’ situation, 
aused it to be pointed out as a suitable place for invalids, and 
or have, for years past, been in the habit of sendin 
prisoners to it for recovery. The town is situate 
Aare of ‘the Hastings river, at its confluence with 
= which loses itselfin the horizon on the right, and, mak- 
‘a'semicircular bend; mingles its blue waters with thie’ river 
ae ‘north and‘west extremity of the town. 
: it The ehouses are, for the most part) built’of brick, in’ hie eb 
style, with spacious verandahs before'them, and long French 
dows; flanked with ‘green Venetian “blinds.” "The'settlemerit 
at son | a gentle eminence, devoid of trees, and eéiibining 
ththe:villas in the suburbs; the wavy and undulating form of 
Si@oast ; and the forest, which everywh e clothesit ; : has every 
tty me agreeable aspect. 
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MORNING. 


Dew glistens on the greensward—dew sparkles on the flowers— 

From many a zephyr-shaken tree it falls in crystal showers— 

It hovers in the silver clouds around ‘yon mountain’s brow, 

Whose sky, a moment past so ale, is fused with blushes now : 

Like young ‘blood; pee} fot, and fast, through gay trans- 
; veins, 

Redder ‘yet, and redder, grow those firmamental stains, 

Till round’and bright—a blaze of light—a blinding fiery ball— 

Bursts on the ‘world, the Sun himself—of light, the all in all. 


Kethsivides sublimely upward—like # bold, but baffled, foe, 
Whose: might is epee, and phalanx rent, back, back, the sha- 
dows go’; 6: 57 

But, step by step, and steadily—as loth to fly the fight :— 
What contest ever equalled yet, the war of Day with Nighi ? 


Thé Sun. at: Jonrgeh hath triumphed; and unfurled o’er all the sky, 

q His banner blue, whose pearly hue makes ‘envious ocean sigh ; 

Ba And his'light is potent'on the hills, and flashes on the wold, 

| And rs in'the foliage, now commingled green and gold ; 

He plays upon the lofty spires—he dances 'in the stream— 

He revels ‘mid the torrent’s spray, in many a rainbow-beam— 

Through cot, and _Pelace,—wood, and wild,—he shoots his 
cheering ray, . 

Till darkness, cheated of himself, becomes a shade of day. 


Up up, a. Birds, and greet him, with yous btavest of song ; 
* Sa the laden flowers, ye Beés, they've bangulshed for you 


rag your slumbers, Sons of Toil, and aes while you 
sins net can win, from dawn to set of day. 


rds, how worshipped ‘power would be 
oes Fae Joviimpeneed by thee! 
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PEEPS INTO SHAKSPERE.—No. IL 
By Jacques. 


PATIENCE. 


_PATIENCE is entirely a negative quality; it does not consist 
in the ‘presence of any ruling power, but in the absenee of 
violent passions; in a certain modulation of the temper, | It 
cannot subsist with anger, jealousy, or revenge, but is .evet 
accompanied by gentleness, and all the softer emotions of the 
heart. It is like a deep and tranquil river, flowing gently along 
through verdant plains, unobstructed by rocks, against which a 
mere shallow stream had dashed, rank itself to fury, and 
crowning its surging waves with foam: such a character is.Her- 
mione. 

_ Her heart pregnant with all that is beautiful in virtue,.and 
full of feeling, love, tenderness, is veiled by a calm and self- 
ossessed exterior, a mild and dignified deportment, unruffled 
y any stormy gusts of passion, but lovely in pure and heavenly 
serenity. She feels poignantly the mes of sorrow and: wrong, 
but like the stone cast into the ocean, they sink silently into 
her soul, ‘Thus she describes herself :— | 








I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are; the want of which vain dew, 
Perchance shall dry your pities; but I have 
That honourable grief lodged here, which burns 
Worse than tears drown. 

















/Perhaps nowhere is the stamp of genius. more obvious than 
“im the delineation of the character of Hermione. Though the 
‘Varied emotions of grief.and pain are never, exhibited in action; 
and’an unimpassioned demeanour-is preserved throughout, yet 
te feel. the pangs she endures within, the bitterness that. over- 
ims her heart, the unexpressed sadness that shrouds her 
it; and our sympathy is powerfully. excited. That.we may 
| the better; comprehend the extreme beauty of the. conception 
- i execution, Cus follow her through: the. play. eas wil 
3 ved Charming is the womanly grace and sweetness, with which, 
at Leontes’ request, she urges the stay of Polixenes,, . ».» 


Seager c : ts ’ ; . 
iat VY ARR 2 
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Her.— You ‘il stay? 
ot Pot.—No, Madam. 
7) .} Hee.— Nay, but you will? 





Po..—I may not verily. 
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Her.—Verily! 
You’ ‘put me off with limber vows; but I, 
Though you should seek to unsphere the stars with oaths, 
Should yet say, “ Sir, no going,’ rey 3 
You shall not go; a lady's “ verily” 
As potent as a lord's. Will you go ai ? 
Force me to keep you as a prisoner, 
Not like a guest; so you shall pay your fees 
When you depart, ‘and save your thanks. How say you ? 
My prisoner, or m st? By:your dread “ verily, 
Ope of them you be. 


4] a regard for Polixenes, the key to which. she gives 
aad he. ot her husband had been schoolfellows, and, she takes 
stg haat in-hearing of his youthful days. 


Come, Fl question you 
Of my lord’s tricks and yours, when you were boys. 


Love for Leontes, induces her kindness towards his com- 
panion: he is the subject of her conversation and of her 
thoughts. The knowledge of this makes the subsequent 
jealousy of Leontes more incomprehensible, it appears nothing 
short of actual insanity ; it must have been ‘‘a vice i’ the 
blood; " a natural disposition to suspect. 

.§ She receives ‘the ‘first announcement of his unjust suspicions 
a in¢redulity ; she seems bewildered, and can scarce on 


vith ope pecbriou but when he reiterates the charge, enforcing 
rious epithets, she replies with quiet dignity— 


Should a villain say so, 


ys | Rl "The most replenished: villain in the wor 
Heeiod hon «oHle were as much mote villain; you, my lord, 


(Tk ..2o rr oS ‘Do but mistake, 


Leontes proceeds further still, ail proelaims-her before the 
‘court’ in the most open and insulting manner, lavishing on her 
‘all'the vilest and basest terms. :How‘affecting is her calm reply. 


EALOLY Mig aie How will this | igo that 


hyoslys ass Wien you shall come to‘clearer 
moon! pase, ys L:¥@u than have published se? Beialey tty Birdy?) 


TROGE SE j ener nern Tene anbeia sien sends 
- How.much fi is have aati toni deonniedi: She 
: x gece in * tears—in passionate: ‘exelamations— in 
at innocence but ‘everything isimplied in that one 
Nerdeive; ‘at once, how acuteare her pangs; and how 
sof sees din she Jhas-inflicted:: “The most 
“eould not thave “asserted her purity more 
rt It i en effect. upon Leontes however, and she is 
: RAO door? bis ils Ig tuo 
e the:t¥ibunal-to-answer the ignominivus 
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charges preferred against her; “ standing, to prate, and talk for 
life and honour fore who please to comeand. hear,” her calmness 
does not forsake her, and .she pleads her cause with a majestic 
composure, with all the eloquence of conscious innocence. 
If powers divine 
Behold our human actions (as they do), 
I doubt not then but innocence 


False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. 


Yet though her noble justification of herself is delivered in 
this’ unimpassioned manner, not less painful is ‘the’ struggle 
within her breast. She is fully alive to all the shame ‘and 
horror of her position ; her spirit is bathed in sorsow, she feels 
the extremity of misery, and seeks but the restoration of her 
honour. : 

No! life, 
I ee it not a straw ; but for mine honour 
‘hich I would free), if I shall be condemned 
pon surmises: all proof sleeping else 
But what your jealousies awake; I tell you 
xg). *Tis rigour, and not law. 
Upon the reading of the oracle, ‘‘ by the hand delivered of great 
_ “Apollo's priest,” in which her chastity and guilelessness is de- 
_ ¢lared, her exclamation ‘‘ Praised,” teems with meaning; it/is‘a 
_ whispered gladness, wreathing with a sigh; her <object: is 
attained, she is freed from dislionaiar! but ‘the burden of her 
grief is not lightened. Nothing can alleviate the sufferings that 
wring her heart, and. which she bears with such saint-like resig- 
nation. But the fortitude with which she has sustained herself 
against the calumny and wrong, vanishes when she receives in- 
elligence of the death of her son; she faints. 

> /She.is supposed to be dead, and a lapse of sixteen, years 
» before she again appears. There have been many ‘e¢avil- 
at this, which they term inconsistent with the previous 
acter Of Hermione. . ‘‘ How,” say they, “‘ could one who is 
resented so gentle, so meek, have borne animosity, and been 
unrelenting towards a-repentant husband?” ‘This, it appears 
}us, is but looking at the surface,.and not taking a sufficiently 

sBunute,view of her motives, 
45 -That; she never felt rancour towards Leontes must be evident 
> 588 ithe .merest observer. She never reproaches him—never 
_)) witters..a.word bearing the slightest trace of .asperity towards 
mm; but she is grieved, deeply grieved at his treatment; he 
Mas forfeited her esteem—her confidences, her love has been 
udely shaken... That: he should have acted | thus, is the ‘‘ un- 
findest cut of all,” and, though without exciting anger or re- 
fenge,.the wound has sunk almost incurably, into her’ soul. 
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430 2 HOOD'S MAGAZINE: 
Then, ‘all: that had made life Joyous to her was flestevyed, she 


— 
Now; my liege, 
Tell me what blessings I have here alive, 
That I should fear to die ? 


Had straight t deelined, dco} od, took it deep! 
it ; 

Fastened and fixed the Secon) in him , 
Threw off his Lapirit, ite, and sleep, 
And downright 
and was dead; her infant, torn from her in the midst of her trou- 
bles, was doomed to a miserable fate. Such an accumulation 
of woes:would be a:dreadful blow to any heart, but: doubly so 
to: her ; for if we examine, we will find that. maternal love 
formed a ve prominent trait in her character. Mark her 
anxiety that ‘Mainillius should be seated, and not fatigue him- 
self; whilst relating his tale ; thrice she urges the entreaty, 
Pray you, sit by us, and tell’s a tale: Come on, sit down. Nay, 
come,'sit down; then on.” And she who could stand forth with 
undaunted mien, and hear herself charged with the foulest 
crimes; her name*traduced—her truth doubted—insulted, and 
held up to public contempt, swooned on hearing of the death of 
her boy. Those on whom her whole heart was set, were no 
more?”*"What then’was left her? what to.induce her to return 

tothe world? «Would the mere‘repentance of Leontes, the 
erachiced ‘which, from his unstability in other respects, she had 
good cause to doubt, suffice? No! that would be inconsist- 
ency ; had her feelings been those of animosity and bitterness, 
they might have been overcome; a rooted sorrow, a lost 
esteem, are more difficult.of change, But when her long lost 
daughter is found; that child, who, for her supposed infidelity, 
had been’ branded with illegitimacy; and consigned to death ; 
the child of her afflictions—of her tears ; when she is recovered, 
and received with affection, with joy, by Leontes, he. sets a seal 
upon his penitence, by adding leeds to words; and then, 
the Moruer’s heart revives—the victory is won—the cloud 
removed ‘from her soul, and she returns. To this end she had 
clung to life, as she herself gecleres to Perdita. 

, thon shalt. pier that I, 


by Peta orion a lie at ee preserved 
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je abl a statue, 
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Her son, 
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Could any but the meek, the self-possessed Hermione ; she who 
had borne uncomplainingly the deepest sufferings, and calmly 
met the arrows of misfortune, have so repressed her feelings, 
and retained composure of countenance the while? We can 
never read this scene, without involuntarily thinking of 


“ Patience on a monument, smiling at grief.” 


Leontes, melting with fond remembrance at the sight, ex- 
claims— 

Chide me, dear stone! that I may say indeed, 
Thou art Hermione ; or rather, thou art she 
‘In thy not chiding; for she was as tender 

As infancy, and grace. 

Nothing can be more beautifully appropriate than. .this 
description of Hermione. It contains the very essence of | her 
character. 

She descends from the pedestal, and silently embraces the 
astonished Leontes; but her tongue is unlocked on coming ‘to 
Perdita. She pours forth her pent-up affections in words, 
calling down blessings upon her, and making many a tender 
inquiry. 
i Tell me, mine own, 

Where hast thou been preserved: where lived; how found 
a Thy father’s court. 

_» Hermione is one, whom.the more we know, the more. we 
admire. Her “loveliness increases.” She does not, like some, 
_ aptivate at first sight, but she steals the heart piece-meal, and 

her conquest, though slower,,is the more enduring, 
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, Voices from the Past.—No. XII. 
. a MYNSTRELLES SONGE. 


From Ella, a Tragycal Interlude, by Chatterton. 
‘O! synge untoe mie roundelaie, 
_.. .;.O' droppe the brynie teare wythe mee, 
— ~~ Daunce ne moe atte hallie daie, 
_ “Lycke a renynge ryver bee ; 
| ie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 


Al under the wyllowe tree. 


. Blacke hys cryne as the wynteré nyghte, ’ 
aeBI 2 & ha hys rode as the Sommer snowe, 




















~ «© °Rodde hys face as the mornynge lyghte, 
Cale he lyes'ynne the grave belowe ; 
Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 
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Swote hye tyngue as the throstle’s note, 
Quycke ynn dauncevas thoughte eamne bee, 
Dette hys taboure, codgelle stote, 
O! hee lyes bie the, wyllowe, tree ; 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Alle under the wyllowe tree. 


Harke! the ravenne flappes hys wynze, 
In the briered delle itis rai Sa 
Harke ! the'dethe-owle loude dothe synge, 
” 'To'the nyghte-mares as heié goe ; 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 


_See! the whyte moone sheenes onne hie ; 
-“Whyterre ys mie true love's shroude ; 
_,, Whyterre yanne the mornynge skie, 
_ Whyterre yanne the evenynge cloude; 
ae - _ Mie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 
ms _Al under the wyllowe tree. 


| Heere, uponne mie true love’s grave, 
: Schalle the baren.fleurs be layde, 
. eow dNee; one. hallie scyncte to save 
val’ ood Al thercelness of a mayde. .. 
overt) Jed? bewet-? -Mie love ys. dedde,. | 
wien bed od. ...Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 
bag: avid bol Alle under the wyllowe tree. 
‘ove sdWythe mie hondes I'll dente the brieres 
«a Rounde his hallie corse to gre, 

Ouphante fairie, lyghte youre fyres, 
- Heere mie boddie stylle schalle bee. =: 
Hinvotd ‘roun Mie love ys dedde, »¢02) » 4 
ar . «.1Gon-to hys deathe-bedde, «>: 
soft ro to se oy Ab amder the wyllowe tree... 
SORT) see t ‘he: ashton | odd } 
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BLANCHE NEVILLE. 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
BY M. CHIPPENDALE. 
( Concluded.) 


He said the party consisted of his mistress’s relations, viz. 
Lord O., the Duke Je , Baron de N.; the Count de Sand- 
fort, Sir William and Lady G., and Sir John Libito. ‘ Are you 
sure—quite sure, good Mr. Smith, there was no one else? now 
do try and remember.” ‘‘ Oh, now I have it, Miss; sure you 
must mean Sprightly, the surveyor, who sat next to you; I did 
not think but what. you knew him; he ’s a married man, Miss, 
‘with a large family, and don’t make a very good husband toa 
neat little body of a woman, who is his wedded wife.” I could 
not but see the inference this man was. drawing from my in- 
quiries, Though much annoyed, I would not give over. I told 
him there was certainly some one besides, as I was almost sure 

an.old friend of mine was at the dinner. ‘Oh no, indeed, 

_ there was not; I can tell you how many knives and forks were 

laid. Yesterday I laid the cloth myself (a thing'I don't consi- 

_ der my business), and know how they all sat—there was my 

_dady; next to her, on the right, Sir John Libito ;“then Mrs. 











_ Mackey; then Lord O, ; then ” As I found that there 
~ Would be no end tohis “ thens” and therefores, and he had now 
_ famed the place where the stranger sat, I thanked him, and 
turned to my pupils, more vexed and puzzled than ever, 
secially as it seemed so clear that I must have been mis- 























4 endeavoured to turn from my own thoughts to the children, 
it the morning passed, heavily away. The afternoon brought 
feanor to fetch me, preparatory to her sister’s wedding. This 
lange came most welcomely, as I was suffering severely from the 
kcitation of the last few hours. She informed me the cottage 
Was quite ready for me;.she would have had me take imme- 
Miate possession ; this. ].declined; I had another motive for 
7emaining where I was—the:hope which I still clung to, of 
| Semg my old friend again; it, was a foolish hope, yet I could 
a si fen aquish it. 
ail oak me. to, see. the, cottage; every thing without was 
ty beautiful; the dwelling-part had been thoroughly re- 
*d, and the garden put.in, very nice order. I was rather 
brised to see curtains at the windows, still [made no remark: 
nen we entered, Mr. and Mrs. Simple were there, to. welcome 
a¥, 1847.—no. v. vou. vi. , ee eae 
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me to my home... The interior. was, most beautifully furnished, 
every wish had been anticipated, and my taste entirely studied. 
For this 1 was indebted to. the» generous Mr. S.;, it appeared 
he had taken several journeys to town, to choose the furniture. 
Nothing could have been more appropriate than the whole 
arrangement. I returned from, inspecting my sleeping apart- 
ment to thank my friends, but they were gone. They had left 
a letter with Eleanor for me, securing me another two hundred 
paynds per.annum, so kindly and considerately tendered that 

could not possibly refuse them. This unexpected increase of 
my means did not alter my determination. 

‘The marriage of her sister was a great trial to Eleanor, who 
seemed fast sinking under that sorrow from which she had 
never recovered. 

,_ The marriage over, I returned to the Fitz-Alpines, and con- 
tinued, to. interest myself with the children, whose. progress 
fully:repaid me for my care, I passed another vacation with 
my: friends, who made me promise, at the end of three months, 
to abandon my present occupation. 

This time her Ladyship had not been to London. However, 
on my return, I found she had -set off that morning to visit a 
frien at. a distance, and that she intended staying away a month 
or two; 

As I. could make no arrangement for removing, until her 
return, L resolved quietly to submit to this delay. ..Her Lady- 
anes eft. a gracious letter for me, requesting that if Sir 

re ibito came down, while Sir Gregory. was away, I would 
do*the honours. of the house in the meantime, and write to 
immediately, as. Sir Gregory would return without loss 


th | 
E i. ae ram on in the old round of. occupation, and I had, in 
some. measure, resumed my former tranquillity, when, one 
ane on our return from the village, which had become the 
’s favourite walk, a servant met us on the dare, and 
nformed me that Sir John Libito was arrived. 

Never did I feel so much reluctance to meet a stranger: still, 
as the thing must be done, I knew delay would be useless, and 
therefore proceeded to the rencontre. _ 

With a lingering step I entered ‘the room, where I was to 
meet with this formidable person: He was looking out of the 


window, and waideen pe door whee not caused him to turn 









) puzzied me eee I was nearer 
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viewing. ‘the Prospect, uncon- 
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scious of my presence, and I gained time to recover my self- 
on. 

)> Isat some minutes, when, finding he still continued his occu- 

pation, I gave a slight cough. He turned round, and, let them 

eall ‘him what they would, it was John Ainslie, the playmate 

of my childhood, who now stood before me. He was as much 

astonished as myself; and, for some minutes, we remained 

without speaking. | 7 

' \s-His° first words were, “ Dear Blanche, is it you?” This 
soon brought an explanation; both had much to tell, but he 
insisted on hearing my story first. I related, without disguise, 
every thing that had happened, except my predilection’ for 
himself; this, no one should ever know, much less he—the very 

thought was criminal—was not he the husband of another? . 

His warm praises of my conduct pleased while they offended 
me; more especially when, at my mentioning my conversion, 
he said, in an under tone, ‘there is no impediment now.” 

+ This praise, from such lips, became painful; and I requested 

to hear of his wife and child or children, as I felt a sincere 

interest in everything connected with him. I inquired also 
after’ his sister, from whom [| had not heard since I left the 

Raymonds; and superadded to all an interrogation, why I met 

him under a different name? 

. He now interrupted me, and, with a melancholy smile, said, 
“To satisfy your curiosity, I must begin with our early days ; 
ahd; be not offended, if I acknowledge that nothing but the 
difference of our creeds prevented me then from offering you 
- tayhand; or, at least, from obtaining your promise to become 
* ‘@iné at some future period; but, as I considered this difference 
_ such a barrier as could never be surmounted, I endeavoured to 
ifle-my growing passion, and, forgive me, if I own I suc- 
eded. Where there is hope I know this is next to impossible, 
uit- with you I felt there was none: I. therefore felt I could 
Ot continue to indulge a feeling which I Knew could only entail , 
dasting sorrow arid disappointment. | , 

































CHAPTER XY. 


Meet Od iis | f “ Let him tell the tale ;: 
» Your hearts would throb and weep to hear him oe 
‘. Tit _ 


| Bi i190 | | a3" 
! *O1 thy return to England, after an absence of five years, 
fought with me a wife on whom I doated, and I had never 
won to regret an alliance which afforded. me so much solid 
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“You appear hurt and offended that I should now'tell you all 
this; but listen to the end before you pass a hasty sentence, 
and rest assured you-may trust John Ainslio with as much ‘con- 
fidence:as you were used to do in our early days. 

‘“T have just mentioned my marriage. I brought my Agatha 
to. England, where everything seemed. to smile on us. My 
home “was ‘one of .peace and happiness; my fortune increased 
every year; and, to crown my joys, I was the father,of a fine 
boy. This happiness ‘continued for some time, until the declin- 
ing health of my dear wife reminded me how fleeting is worldly 
bliss. . 

uff Amxiously«I watched her pale cheek and glassy eye, and 
dagerly sought’the best advice. There seemed little chance of 
recovery; -but still, as a milder climate was recommended, I 
resolved to'try the salubrious air of Italy. 
vuffl cannot describe to you what I then endured. Often almost 
distracted’ would I return to the poor sufferer; her affectionate 
endeavours'to soothe my grief only augmented my woe, and | 
have again and again left the house to conceal the sorrow | 
could not:command: Finding she daily grew worse, I pur- 
chased a commodious villa on the borders of the beautiful bay 
ofi Naples, and proceeded thither by sea The voyage seemed 
to revive:her, and I fancied she might still recover. 
-of‘As:she wished not to be separated from her child, the boy 
accompanied ‘us; he now seldom left her bedside, and it was 
astonishing 'to'see how the affectionate. little creature would sit, 
hourvafter hour, watching his ‘dear mamma.’ I could with 
difficulty: draw ‘him from her, ‘though he evidently suffered 
from the confinement, and I at length prevailed on him to leave 
her for'a le of hours each day, ‘to enjoy the fresh breezes 
of ‘the sea. ‘Still he never seemed happy when separated from 
her, and always* returned with alacrity:to his accustomed post. 
Bach day he*grew worse, and, in three months from our arrival, 
he was taken from us. - When he was confined to his couch the 

mother insisted on leaving her bed to nurse him. . I weuld have 
. ented ‘this for her own sake; but here my entreaties were 
useless, and the English doctor, to whom 1 applied, recom- 
mended ‘me to let. them. do as. they liked, as;;the case was 

RS it I trespass on your time, you have duties:.to perform. 
If you "will alow ane, wil gailssomae, m celitelctrenitror ; 
even ‘now, 'th wwemembrance.of this dreadful scene is so fresh, 
‘that/it almost» unmans ‘me. In: the morning 1 trust I shall be 
bettertable to resume ‘my: narrative. »:'We shall find plenty of 

@ before Sir Gregory ertwah ey: he 


Lo continue the ‘recital the next: morning 
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in the. park: I now. wished. him good night, and retired to 
rest. } 

With what pleasure I viewed the events of the few last 
hours! All my early dreams returned with double force from 
their long suppression: and he did love me, and Aad loved me 
from the first! This was all of which I was desirous tobe con- 
vineed. I had not loved alone! I cared for nothing-else;) I 
could now die happy. Yet, why did I find him here ? . After all 
he had said, could [ for a moment doubt the rectitude of his 
conduct ? No, never; and with these sweet thoughts 1. fell 
asleep. 

_ “On-opening my eyes the next morning, no gleam of sunshine 
met my view. It was a thorough wet morning. 1 could; 
therefore, find no excuse for taking a walk. I now consulted 
the wind, and the sky, but all was provokingly black... Soon 
after, the lightning played \in every direction, and. the loud 
claps of thunder quite startled me. _ This I considered a favour- 
able-omen, but the fates had determined to torment me further : 

_ the thunder passed away, still the rain continued without ceas- 

ing; I could only console myself with the prospect of finding 
_ time during the morning to listen to his recital indoors, ,. Leould 
_ doiso the more easily,.as I was commissioned byther Ladyship 
‘to entertain “her distinguished: guest.” After breakfast, he 
was desirous I should remain with him; but even he could not 
co - prevail on me. to neglect my duty; however, I promised to re+ 
_ turn/to him as soon as I could, and join him in the library...) 
aru love. of that..old-fashioned virtue, truth, obliges: me «to 

fess that this morning I left much undone that should: have 
been.done ; corrected French exercises with Italian words ; and 
made so many mistakes, that the children began to laugh. 

‘ now found no good was to be done. in the school-room. at 

esent, and therefore left my pupils to entertain, as I said, and 

ostitruly, their mamma’s guest for a short time, sihce. the 
ar ‘would prevent his going out. 

My-first salutation from bim was, ‘‘ Dearest Blanche, I 

thought: you were never coming.” ~ I smiled, and referred him 

to by swatch, to:convince him I was before my time, and recom- 
ui >am immediate continuance of-his narrative, as») was 
to avoid further interruption. . He took up the story 

Ereesh of his-child, and thus continued. 

Agatha was ‘called upon to-part from. her child, 

H aries bed, and never left it again; this.was her first, 

e. <n 4 sorrow, but: it: was) too much for. tr delicate state.of 

talth:jim-a few months she quietly resigned her breath, and J 

: e eftitomourn: alone. After the Joss; ofmy i, ol 

lom-left her apartment; but, most cuitnsbenitdndcloalichin 

epkvendeavoured to administer: to. her comfort.) - For, mysell, 
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I wry no relief, life was a dreary blank,; I was about to lose 
my all 
i Previously to her death, she had given -me a: casket, and 
exacted) from’ me a promise not to open it for a year; and, if 
possible, to: conform to the injunctions contained in it. You, 
who have witnessed a widower’s sorrow, can form some idea of 
the: grief which now took possession of me; I was more than a 
widower,’ I. was doubly bereaved. The shock nearly deprived 
me. of my'senses ; ‘I wandered from place to place, not knowing 
what ‘I did; nor: caring where I went. The only thing I could 
do was to-write to my sister, informing her of the melancholy 
events!:‘but nearly a year must elapse before I could hear from 
her, and I imagined I could not possibly exist so long. _ 
“In my wanderings I met an old friend, who took pity on 
my” vertetehed condition, and, much against my will, insisted on 
ree him in his travels. ~ At first I was angry, and 
avoid him; but as he was never offended with anything 
L'said or did, he. soon became so necessary to me, that when he 
left me‘ fora few days, to fetch our letters from a town to 
which he had ordered them to be forwarded, I could not bear 
thet atiou, and promised, for the future, to go with him. 
ith little intermission, I wandered about for eleven months, 
a -prey- tothe most bitter grief. At the end_of that time, we 
proceeded to Rome, that far-famed city ; it, however, possessed 
novinterést for me. I noticed nothing, but proceeded straight 
to:the' !post-office, where I expected a letter from my sister. 
Ceiewmialies first thing that had atone me since the death of 
A pile of ladtnre eee given me; ‘but, seattering them about, I 
seized ‘the one that was in her hand-writing, and left the office 
~ofthé others, which, fortunately for me, my friend 
secured;’ I-did not return to the: house, but wandered to the 
sti questered place, and there devoured the ‘contents of my 
+ dttabvekerniaseined by eondoling with me, and withtrue kind- 
ness, entered into all ay troubles ; she then warned me not to 
Sine | Your loss:has been great, Very great,’ 
i out Not, pork eee be} oe ss 
| > © exact loss you de- 
a y distressing. ‘Do not sup- 
se; if for atime 1; our attention to other ets that 1 
‘would Test ‘you ab trifles..' ‘Blanche ‘Neville: must ever 
era robject of sali icitude to. us: both.”: The .merition of your 
ee ome tie Lc : il, recollections to my 


Sa amy it and read 
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again?‘ As you have probably -returned home before this, I 
wish = would learn where she is, and what she is doing. You 
may have*heard she became a convert. to our religion, while in 
the. consul’s family ; and from what I can understand, this change 
has been the cause of much trouble to her: so much so, that she 
has been forced to leave the island on account of the persecu- 
tions‘of the inhabitants, and I can gain no tidings of her re- 
treat. Seek her everywhere, but first inquire in Mount Street; 
her family there ‘must know where she is to be foundy though 
probably they ‘will make a difficulty of telling you.» Delay 
not a’ moment; even now she may be in , reat distress.’ 

oo This last information roused me from my supine'state.: ol 
felt ashamed I. had been so long idle. I had now a motive for 
exertion, and did not fail to embrace it. 

=‘ From’ the time of your going abroad, I was ignorant of your 
movements, and I now heard of your conversion with as much 
astonishment as pleasure. I did nothing but picture to myself 
scenes in which you were suffering, perhaps, even from want. 

I, therefore, determined immediately to proceed ‘to England, 

and never rest till I had discovered you. While we were de- 

tained:at Calais by contrary winds, the day arrived for opening 
_ myeasket. For this purpose, I retired to a quiet inn, with the 
_ intention of devoting this day to the memory of her who: must 
_ bevever-dear to me, and afterwards to fulfil her injunctions,det 
them be what they might. Think not the worse of me, my. 
dear friend, if I own, that on that day, even you were forgot- 

tens) When I unlocked the casket, I found two sealed letters; 
_ the first I opened contained some small legacies to .old favours 
~ ttes;the other related solely to myself: it ran thus:— 

'* Ere this, I fear, dearest John, that you have given. way; 
much more than you ought, to sorrow; remember we are: all 
i0rtal, and take comfort. Had I not requested you to: delay 
FOpening of this letter, you might at first have supposed 

arself unequal to obey its injunctions, perhaps you think so 
Elly but:listen to one addressing you from beyond the tomb ; 
_ @aidp both for your own sake, and for mine, support your afflic- 
Pe... me with Christian fortitude. Even now, you may have refused 





















































0. to'that home, once so dear to us; yet, you: must re- 
arny'some’time or other, even if you pass your daysias a wan- 
ferjtillold age and its infirmities compel you to rest; then, 
Rete will’you find those attentions you require? Even your 
ealth, if: you have not previously exhausted it, will not. pro- 
ute you affection; you will have shut yourself out from: the 
brid, “and mankind will; in like:manner; shut up’ their sympa- 
Strom you) Do not think me harsh; dear husband ;. it 
ldbsbe'<the: first tine’ you: entertained ‘such a thought; 
iow Iam’ on the point of being separated from. you 
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for ever, in ‘this world, I’could ‘not ‘bear it; ‘no, much as 

I desire your future welfare, ‘beyond anything: else, the 

supposition that you thought me ‘unkind, would make me 

destroy this paper, and leave you to yourself ; but you will not 

think meso; you have often assured me Innever gave youa 

moment's pain ; do not then suppose I would:do it now. My 
strength fails,’ ahd I hear the weleome sound of your foot, I 
will finish to-morrow, if capable of exertion.’ 

“¢ T-put'down the letter here, and walked hastily toand fro the 
small rooni';\most sincerely did I rejoice that 1 had shut out 
every observer” In a’short time I: was sufficiently collected to 
continue’ the perusal. 

“47 again resume my pen, but every trial warns me of my 
feeble ‘state. I will be ‘brief. If you: are:still an alien from 

your ‘horie;‘cease to beso. Return to your pursuits, and be 
not d shamed if [ recommend you to enter again into that state 
as caused “you: so much happiness. Within the few 
rapa Z learned; by accident, that Blanche Neville has re- 
nounced pon aa Catholic religi i She is free: why not seek ccm- 
fort ‘with ‘her? From all you have told me, she is every way 
‘of ‘you s you will now love her again. It may, at first, 
el strange ‘that I should say all this, but your happiness is 
: cha care. [lived for that; in my death i will not be un- 
‘of it.’ Isdo not ask you to forget me; I could not 
recondile | myself ‘to that idea; the remembrance of the dead 
wer offend the living. Forget not the substance of 
mis yeHix po ‘gave me—‘.to do what I required, if it lay 
th added You can, therefore: I trust you will, 
ae ional’ promise.: [could add much in recom- 
ve ‘of this’ plan, er 1. feel thése are the last lines I 
P shall ‘ever write-—~Your constant Agatha.’ 
4 ““€ Phe concluding words were written on the day of her 
ext @eath: ‘The imterest she took in my welfare induced me to 
Be | evere*in’ the search I had undertaken, more especially as 
* found: 'my*determination was: ’so’ consonant to: her: wishes. 
Bib tebe contrary ‘to my own feelings; Lwould shave done 
required: i tie Geel COM : JeONb won. ef 
‘Memory was now busy; 1 (could ‘alinost: fancy: het talking 
tothe. ““T recalled’ the’ “years ‘we “had ‘ “together ; truly 
did ‘she ne given me’ pain.» My happiness had 
he ) y and, even after ‘she was taken from 
a8 t0° it. . I could dwell on this subject 
i thetioed, ‘indulgence is now useless. | 
ag co te ema the channel, and a few hours 
yi desolate home. » To hieniin there would 
rything com meé,of my loss. 
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mediately to.an hotel, where I intended to,remain a few days, 
and then. proceed in search of you, 
+f L.-was much surprised to find. that, during my.absence, I 
had grown both rich and great.- Previous to my last painful 
journey, I had been enabled to serve the government in an 
affair of importance, but no notice was taken of this service,at 
the time; I therefore considered the affair had.) passed,,un- 
heeded. This gave me little concern. I had,neither courted 
rank. nor power; for some time I had been independent; and 
desired. to remain so. A baronetcy was now offered me,,, I wil 
own I felt pleased; that I was not quite forgotten, and L.re- 
Solved to accept the title: a few months before, I. should; cer- 
tainly, have refused it without hesitation,. My boy, was»no 
more ;, what inducement had I to covet hereditary honours ?.the 
fortune that I.then possessed, though ample for a.,private 
gentleman, would not have been sufficient to enable,me.to 
support, a, title with due, propriety. I might have increased 
my means, but that, from the time of my becoming a widower, 
Iyresolved never. to. mix with the world again. On, looking 
_ over my other papers, I found a letter which had remained 
_ gome time unopened ; it was from the executors of my late god- 
father, a whimsical old man, who had. no relations.of . his ..own. 
hey. required to see me immediately, as nothing could .be done 
_ tthe deceased’s affairs in my absence.: I soon found that I, was 
néexpectedly possessor of a fortune almost beyond my wishes, 
the. only condition annexed to the enjoyment of it was,:that 
Should assume my godfather’s name. My old name, though a 
ery respectable, one, possessed. no inalienable charms for, me, 
tially when. compared with such wealth, and, the assump 
on of a title ;.I therefore acceded to the old man’s wi 
ius you see me Sir John Libito, and, I trust, in your 
es; the same John Ainslie as ever? Now tell me, can you, 
lisyou, consider: me in the same light you did, before ,we 








‘parted’? Then,.and then only, I sha!l be once more. happy....Or 
ce) : ” 
amicd.ever, to grasp-at the shadow, and lose the substance ? 
SueWhat:more -he-would-have -said,, I know. not ;.the school- 
‘diner was now most provokingly announced, and I was ex- 
pected to ipreside ;, I therefore persuaded him to take some with 
sy by ‘way-of,luncheon ;, he did not require a second invitation, 
nat. edxawing my arm, within his, he accompanied me to my 
U Ll *, dinner. table.. ti 
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CHAPTER XVI. 







“ I would have, made it short; for I was come to the whole depth of my 
tale and meant indeed to occupy my argument no longer.” _ 
Romeo and Juliet. 







‘Tue mead ‘passed as sank every-day occupation generally 
does; ‘As the weather was now'fine, 1 proposed a walk for the 
whole’ party, thinking to secure myself from interruption. The 
earth was: still damp, we therefore confined ourselves to the 

vel: walks;: he purposely selected the least frequented, and 
‘owas attentively listening to all he had to say, more ‘anxious 
than ever for the conclusion of a tale in which I was so much 
concerned, — all: at’ onee, from a turn in the road, we saw 
two? men’ on ‘horseback: there could be no doubt the fore- 
most ‘was Sir Gregory. I would willingly have crossed even 
the’ ‘wet grass, ‘to avoid Sir G., and ‘to hear Sir John to the 
conclusion of what he was saying; but this was not to be; the 
children’ had seen their father, and ran to meet him, while 
we‘continued: lamenting the Fcomplime However, it was 


























‘we’ should: pay our compliments, as Sir Gregory 
was proceeding at full’s towards us. When he reached 
us; ‘he sprang ‘from’ his ‘horse, and, throwing the rein to the 

mjemet Sir John with the most cordial greeting, totally 
from his usual manner. 

He! made’ many°excuses, that her ladyship: was not there to 
dothe honours of'the mansion to Sir John, but trusted he had 
found’ no reasow to regret her absence, as'she had left a substi- 
tute.’ This last’‘‘remark was made in his haughtiest manner. 
Sir'John: did ‘not: fail to’ answer it in'the same’ style. This 
seemed rather to’ astonish ‘Sir Gregory, but he had weightier 
motives than mere courtesy for his present behaviour ; he there- 
fore endeavoured'to ‘explain away what’ he considered might 
have‘ been offensive. When Sir ory’s intetest was at stake, 
athe Debt adnappeee” dark ilyswith,: 1 G 
4 in astily twit ee be ; Sir re- 

ee consider se aniad leah peathet Woeitina me here 
pany with the playmate my catty 5 ‘tg °We have 
éach ‘other from Saeeans, eens éver ‘consider my- 
eid to you forthe recovery of * ‘one whom I ave been 
rege biseailesdconded to ‘offer ‘hie sGongtattilations ; he 

‘less even in these’ there:was a something which 

ish y had not foundan atquaintance in 

wd sa were*allithe same to me 
lysforgave: | every vexation hethad eaused me. 
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We now turned to go home; I would have resigned Sir 
John’s arm, but he would not allow me, saying, “‘ There is no 
secret—the affair ia which I am now concerned will not be 
com leted without your sanction.” 

‘Sir Gregory, however, would not take the hint, but con- 
tinued:to talk on common topics. As we approached the house, 
he offered to introduce Sir John to his stud, evidently as a ruse, 
toget rid of me. The offer was accepted, when, turning to me, 
Sir John said, ‘‘ Remember your promise ; I must see you again 
to-day. Sir Gregory i is too much a gentleman to require me 
to forego a previous appointment, and that with alady. There- 
fore, name your own time. When can you see me again?” 

» I shall be at leisure,” I replied, ‘‘ after five; you do nct dine 
before seven. Will this arrangement suit you ?” 
_ I shall not fail you at that time. Au revoir.” 

_ He now joined the haughty man, who had stood aloof, evi- 
dently much annoyed, during this conversation. 

I got through my duties, little better than in the morning, 
and gladly dismissed my pupils to join their father. Sir John 

entered as they Jeft me; and, first closing the door, he drew his 
chair close to my side. I began to feel extremely uncomfort- 

, and would willingly have taken to flight, but his hand held 
“thine ; besides, I had made the appointment. Asa something 
_ tosay, I reminded him that I was desirous to hear the remain- 
 derof his story. With a half reproachful glance, he answered, 
= a! true; but why appear more interested about. that than 
ts object ¢ ? may: I hope, dearest love, it. will not be always thus ?” 
immed away my head. “ Indeed you must answer me. Have 
lot explained all that could leave a doubt on your mind of 
bpropriety of my present application? You know what I 
ij what I am—lI have concealed nothing from you. Blanche! 
look. at me, or, at least, answer me, if only one little. word. 
‘will not be so eruel as to refuse me, especially when I tell 
the happinesss or misery of my future life depends on 
aswer?» This, you well know, is no common-place hack- 
ye _ expression ; ; it is the truth. You have the power of 
imgme from a life of misery, and restoring me to that peace 
ighshas so long been a stranger to my bosom. Can you, who 
ies Mess itself, refuse me? No, you will not. If you do, 
seme again a wanderer, with no inducement to return to my 
fection dear, dear Blanche, do answer ine ; do you doubt 
on? If not, why hesitate? It shall be the study of 
re; life, to console you for all you have endured.” 

Scars into tears, and. he soon. drew from: me all he 

he even. my} feeling towards him before our sepa- 

expressions, of. affection and gratitude gave me 

cause to xegret my candour. For some time we sat in a 

. rs unconsciousness of everything but our present bliss, 
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wat I again urged him to tell me why I: found him there. “H» 
replied, 

“TI think I related. to you the'cause of my change of name. 
As is mostly the case, my wealth did not come unattended with 
care and‘anxiety.' I was threatened with lawsuits from many 
expectants; ‘however, I firmly stood my ground, and have at 
length got rid of them all. 

“In the midst of my trouble I never forgot you. My 
first application was at your father’s, but they ‘pretended they 
knew nothing of: you‘ you might be still abroad, indeed they 
thought it most likely you were; but you. never concerned 
yourself about them, though they had heard strange stories of 
you.’»I turned from them with disgust, not believing one 
word they uttered. The idea that you might still be with the 
Raymonds determined me to seek you in person; for I could 
gain no:\tidings, either of you or them, further than that the 
ex-consul:and family were settled in the west of England, and 
that-youhad lived with a\Mrs.. Benson some years before ; but 
where. you -were gore; no one knew. A pretty wild-goose 
chase this; still, 1 determined to set out without loss of time, 
and ‘search England over for you, as I felt convinced you must 
be). in this country :' atleast, if: I could not succeed in finding 

ouj I might be more successful with regard to the Raymonds. 
Phe\captain of the vesse] by which I returned was a Devon- 
shire: man. 1 endeavoured to obtain what information I could 
from him ;*he.seemed to know. most of the respectable families 
of the ‘county, but: he had never heard the name of’ the Ray- 
morids, » [soon discovered this was not so surprising, considering 
be. had-been absent from England three years. 

‘Qn my-landing, I-called at my agent’s to arrange some 
money “matters, &c. In the course of conversation, I heard 
from. the* agent that this estate was to:be sold, and he strongly 
recommended the purchase of it to me, as the tenantry and 
lands: were both capable of. much’ improvement. The mention 
that.it was in Devonshire was sufficient to induce me to come 
hither and. judge for myself’; it'was then’ you saw me, like an 

twus, at Sir Seepony dinner party, to which he politely 

dime’; little. did! I think» I’ was so near*you.’ I had not 
here! many hours;when' I received letters to: inform me_ 
: : were ‘in ‘the: north of Eng land.) Off T set for 
| diseovered that the 

16 parties with those I was ‘seeking’ wis much more 
than Ivhad at first imagined.’ Still, I proceeded in the 
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pprciaee of this estate, as it would give mea better opportunity 
ef knowing the inhabitants, and probably much assist my un- 
_dertaking. Happily, 1 have now found all I looked for. Tell 
me, dearest Blanche, would you like to become mistress of this 
jon? .It rests with yourself. If you approve: it,) every 
thing shall be arranged—if not, I give up the purchase ;::in this, 
and every other transaction, I will endeavour to act according ‘to 
your wishes.” 
__,As I was really desirous that he should proceed with the pus 
chase, matters were soon brought to a conclusion. | He now 
jleaded for a hasty marriage, but I told him I must allow Lady 
Fitz-Al ine time to supply my place. I promised,.in order to 
satisfy i to write to her ladyship immediately, stating my 
_ desire to leave as soon as she could find another governess for 
the children. | 
_ As the dinner had been waiting more than an hour, he left 
me; and I now amused myself with answering a letter I-had 
-Yeceived that. afternoon from Eleanor. It was in the same 
dull strain as ever. I could not peruse it without thinking 
| Bem ranch her mother had. been to blame. 
_,,When we met again, Sir John was more impatient. than 
ever that I should leave immediately: still I. could do no less 
than await her ladyship’s answer. I, therefore,’ persuaded 
hum to take a journey to London. He settled all that: required 
§ presence there, and returned with more speed than:I,should 
lave thought possible. Her ladyship arrived soon after, Her 
ide and ungraciousness of manner were, if , possible, -in- 
sased. She thanked me for my attention to her children, 
but if I really wished to leave, she thought the sooner the 
atter was arranged, the better for all parties ; more especi- 
ally as she intended going to Scotland in three days, and 
Was provided with a lady to supply my place. The children 
ie had just sent away, and they were not to return; she 
lonid not therefore require my further attendance.” I 
@s_greatly annoyed to-find I-was not to see the children 
again. I had loyed them well, and had done much for-them ; 
or their mother to deprive me of a last adieu, seemed 
mid and ungenerous, ,After the hint her lacyship:had 
fown out, I felt I must, be considered an intruder, and, 
etefore; prepared to depart for my own little cottage.. They 
re, to give up, the house to Sir John in a few weeks,| but, 
ome substantial: repairs were, necessary, we could. not take 
Session of it, at the soonest, before the expiration of some 
mor, twelve months. 1. would have deferred, our, marriage 
this 1 te but. John. persuaded. me’ to. reside in the eot- 
ige, and allow him to, share. it, with me, ashe ¢ould.then, 
re ing on,,the spot, jsuperintend the repairs: of the newly 
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I had thrown so many obstacles in the way of his plans, that 
I was ashamed to offer any more; it was therefore arranged 
that the wedding should take place in the course of the ensuing 
month. When | reached my pretty home, I found there three 
little notes from my dear pupils, which they had contrived to 
send me, notwithstandin thet? mother’s unamiable precautions, 
They regretted extremely that they had been deprived of the 
pleasure of taking a last farewell of one to whom they owed so 
much; but trusted, by strict adherence to all I had inculcated, 
to convince me, by their future conduct, that they were, and 
ever should be, grateful for my unremitting kindness towards 
them. These kind and affectionate effusions more than repaid 
me for all their haughty parent had made me endure. 

Years have now rolled on, yet I never read their simple ex- 
pressions of gratitude, without a secret satisfaction, at the re- 
membrance of the good I had been enabled to achieve, by 
opposing my own selfish wishes, and those of my friends; and 
this feeling gives a double zest to all I now enjoy. 

The short time previous to my marriage passed rapidly away ; 
it was such an uninterrupted flow of happiness, that I regretted 
it must so soon draw to a close—not foreseeing it was only the 
commencement of a life of peaceand joy, such as I had never 
known before. 

The exercise of new affections have opened to me new sources 
of delight ; and, when I look with a mother’s pride, on my chil- 
dren playing around me, I gratefully acknowledge, to the 
Author of all good, that, if I “ sowed in sorrow, I have reaped 
in joy.” 





THE POET’S CHILD: A DRAMATIC SCENE. 
By the Author of “ The Peer and the Blacksmith.” 
The Port and Exten. Time—Evening. 


Poet. Sweet daughter! You no longer smile on me! 
Ellen. Smile, father? Yes, I think sometimes. 


You:wander like a mournful melody 
of the Torey yet, 
You are so young—so eet te witiful, — 
Methinks ; should not ever dare at Ne 
Ellen. See you that méoh in heaven?" 

sdeeti nea Teng PN OF? OOH 28078 BAO What then ! 
Ellen. "Tis young wid delicate, and ‘seems as ‘twere 
A of a Do ‘yo i hi , i A ae a 


Nay, love! 


















































THE POET'S CHILD: A DRAMATIC TALE. 
__ Poet. 1 do not see the application, dear. 
Ellen. Only, there ’s nothing of material mould 
But must feel death and misery, I once 
Conceived that life was all a harmony, 
The prelude to immortal ecstasies. 
* T'll tell thee all: I'll tell thee the sad tale 
Of Ellen’s broken heart. I left thee scarce 
A year ago, to dwell with Lady Morton, 
‘In the great city—lI return to die 
With thee, my father, and my only friend. 
_ Poet. What is’t you tell me, Ellen—child ? 
Ellen. I long’d 
To pour my woes into thine ear—and, yet, 
Till now, I have not dared.—But, I believe 
I am dying; and, the hour is calm 
_ As is an infant’s dream. At such an hour, 
I met Lord Aubrey first—the only son 
Of Lady Morton’s brother. To be brief— 
My hes my love—my deep and only love— 






y heart of hearts—dividing it, I fear, 
Vith God and heaven. For that idolatry, 
have been smitten. True love is a gem 
That few in this cold world know how to prize, 
And like a maniac I have lavish’d it 
“Qn one most worthless. Father! pity me! 
Poet. O villain! villain! Let me seek him out! 
Ellen. Not so—not so! He took another maid, 
Of loftier station, to his arms; and I 
_ Was cast away with cold indifference. 
_ It was an idle jest of his, to Break 
' the heart that loved him: but I pardon it. 

_ And, now, methinks I could, with gratitude, 
Knowledge I deserved the chastisement— 
ly I wish it had not been from him. 
Poet, Eternal Truth! Where is thy justice here? 
~My child! my Ellen! Oh! it cannot be 
Bhat I shall lose thee? I have nothing left 
Upon this earth, except thyself, my girl. 

Had the thunderbolt— 

et 72 
























































miten. No more of this.— 
ay me beside my mother, when I die, . 
md know that I am happy. ,.In the spring, 
3 hen birds are singing.in the sunny air, 
= oat hovers exhale unto the wind 
pret choicest odours, you will often,come _ .., 
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—PAbthat lone spot. It is the autumn, now, 
_ he Nature looks but sad—and thou, alas!... ... ... 
d et. I cannot live, if thou dost leave me, Ellen. 
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_ Ellen. Desire not other than my death: for I 
Am weary, and need,sleep.; Fergive;him who 
Has slighted me, and recollect we soon — 
Shalf'meet*again, SS eS bee ee oh torah 

Poet. _..... .. The fiend! Nay, ask it. not. . 
Ellen. Yes, father, ) yes.- At dis the only, boon 
I crave of yous! l-am-so-very faint. =). i 
Poet. Look up;*my darling }" Ellen, you's arevill? 
How was it that I saw it not before ? 
Ellen. In truth, my end is néarér than I hoped. 
tai ht:that 1 should see another winter, 

‘\Antball that suffering, in mercy ’s, spared. 

SR thicken. Father, is it night? 

ont Poets: She:dies! She dies! Great-God! 
vidBietwso : Thy. hand, dear father! 

: Bese pillow on thy bosoin, let me sink 

!Domesti. .;How fair the golden stars 
ena darkness !...It is o’er,.and I | 

ey ppy.—Father, pray for him. [ Dies. 
he or a fainted 1—Ellen !—No, no, no! 

Her} hei: mo:longer: beats!» Poor little heart ! 

What :did'she ask 2. Forgive that demon lord to 

'Hep/last request} It is impossible, - - | 

She 'scold=-she’s dead—and [ am all alone! 

en nan I recollect... 

That smile—her first, ‘of baby. loveliness— . 

«The samie++the same—and-now the last brent ici} 
-Phevsitile: ofsdeath! My daughter, is‘it thus . 
“Xow leave your aged father? Oh! the moon 
» Wilbbe:as bright to-morrow, and. for ages, © 
As when-thy gentle eyes with lustre shone ; 

Butnever, never shali another moon - 

»Be:radiant:to my sight. My violet! 

My‘own sweet music! © Gone! © For ever wns ws 
‘am so:desolate! Let Poetry - torte OV! 

fad Beauty vanish from the barren earth, atsvaoHT i 2: 

 And-foul . ormity’ ‘alone survive— + VitiTstez & 237 

Bor this—the noblest—purest—loveliest Gf nie Beebo 

eerie ried: ingot Sw ted W 

weep civ She-seems'to plead again h-3i Ged iutrodec 

“WWathethose cc sigan bask themiteni/) «i+ Als! b ett Yisc 

she ang She A amr Tea tase est Mim 92197 
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THE BLIND LOVER. 
By the Author of “ The Peer and the Blacksmith,” “ The Miser’s Son,” ie. 


The shadows of sorrow are darksome and drear ; 
But a light there is shining above— 

Clouds veil it but cannot o'ershadow all here ; 
And the gloom, as the light, is of Lovz. 


| THe cottage of the widow Horton was one’ of the prettiest 
little domiciles imaginable; and was situated near the banks’of 
‘a winding river, that seemed to murmur a melody to it throtigh 
the livelong day. There were sweet flowers of all kinds in the 
garden attached to the house, and the willows lisped gently, 
like a maiden avowing love, to the wind. Close to the cottage 
was a little church-yard, very simple and yet very beautiful, 
and a small church that seemed built for the fairies. In that 
‘Quiet cemetery lay the remains of the widow Horton’s husband, 
‘and two children. . 

_’ There is something, to my mind, very affecting: in the prox- 
_imity of the living and the dead. Here are the life, the stir, 
the feeling, all of which are hastening to corruption ; and within 
afew yards, the senseless dust, that once contained the héart 
_ g0 loved, the mind so worshipped, and that can know no more 

| | eorruption—sorrow, and sickness are left for ever. 5 
__ + The widow Horton had one treasure left. She had been 
‘stricken heavily; but she possessed a son such as mother ‘sel- 
a has. Francis Horton was her first-born, and was now 
wi ty: and a sensible, clever, gentle lad he was. But he had 












€ tn blind of one eye; and gradually, as childhood waned, 
hé’sight of the other became affected. He could see nothing 
| ‘ROW; but he bore his affliction with a sweetness even more 
= er: ect than the blind ‘usually exhibit. Almost all blind per- 
_ 80s I havé met with shew resignation and contentment; and it 
_ seéms as if Heaven, when it takes away the most precious sense, 
rts a serenity of mind which, without such a bereavement, 
¥ indeed attain to. “How soon may any one of us be afflicted 
ius’! When we regard the nice structure of: the: eye) it ‘is 
70! 1 that it lasts:so long: The most trivial. accident might 
ipair its delicate functions; and then,’ of alk this glorious 
iverse, with its sun and moon, its stars and skies, the: splén- 
ur of morning and the beauty of evening, only. memory’ is 
t Exquisite sense}: If man could never) see,: life ‘wete a 











raneis Horton was seated one fine summer! afternoon on the ay 
‘in the church-yard, beneath whieh slept ‘his kindred. It al 
may, es vy. VOL. Vit. Ga a < uy 
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was.a favourite;spot, with him,;, for, he,,loved »much, to meditate 
on, the deep. things of. nature—on.life, and jdeath, and! what is 
beyond... e biind.are mostly thoughtéul ; and as. there is 
nothing to distract the mind,,, the imagination must, concentrate 
itself on an idea, so that poetry appears an instinct with'them. 
Lhe blind; youth looked sad,..and; his,sightless. orbs.-were bent 
do si \ It was a touching spectacle !:.. The orphan sitting 
on, (the, graye .of, his: father, and. musing} on the time when he 
might see once more—hopeless that it could. be.here!..He. was 
&, toe thoughts; and his face denoted the bent of his 
It. was. an ideal face, and though-not, handsome, it 

eet, attracted one. The golden hair; the white smooth 
DRA (the pale, cheek; the parted lips—Raffaelle would have 
dere to,paint ; ;and: there was something intense in.the expres- 
ithe, whole, akin. to, inspiration... ...And the shadows 
ened; 5. yet. still he sat there, dreaming and heedless of the 
ight of ‘time. At length his thoughts. found vent. in. these 


HOOD'S,.MAGAZINE. 




















e How mysterious life is, with its passions, its. lave, and its 
melodies..of, hope! The first, to.sink in death—the next, to 
ight, purified in a nobler being—the last, to,live in immortal 
ight, ever springing up to joy, nor being cast down again. But 
on, garththat.we, can be happy.!.,, 1t was not intended 
i thet L -By: ivouple er oN oboe she thoughts 
and prepare. ourselves..for the. high. and divine 
ghts of, wisdom and.truth above!” 
16 blind youth's, lips, became mute; bat, his mind.,; was evi- 
tall. busy, from. the, strong. working of his; features. 
3, trickled..down, his nish cee he. suffered them.,to roll 
ded on the grass. The tears. of. a: human heart.over.a 
Saye ween not! Lhe of .little, thought, to whom 
~off thing, there vis matter in that,.image—solemn 
to Dread not, Death,, for we must; all have..sorrows ; 
erowned King of Shadows is no, more than. ‘Time. To 
"»and.,to wake where; there are no. visions but 

d virtue! . If this, be a | 
rancis |" ati 8: 208 993 Gn ‘dear, Francis!’?:.. ) 
d cphaat napa 5S Caroline! i is 
a lovely girl pps 
Curate child; and they, 
pie es tn ne jdder,,beanty.,was not 


was” winning yond words. Her-smile was 
bald prs. ns big 
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of heaven! 
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ose 'You ‘would find’ nothing worth ‘seéing, ‘Frank; ‘ ‘indeed;” 
shé*replied with a blush, “but you’ must know what Pam, you 
so often put your hand ‘on’ my face! “I wish I could-give you 
my sight,’ for I am sure you would’ make ‘a better’ use of it 
ean’ 1.” 
sas6G@eod bless you for the thought! though T seialftiok tithe 
the’ pift’ for worlds of glory. \ Know your face!’ Al,>yésT'” 
fistinet’ and ‘memory I know exactly what it must bie? bute so 
deareyes—" he paused. 
eis W hat°of them, Frank ? I know there ‘is dent rie 
eee mind, which you want to tell me and’ will not sit! 
evThe blind youth ‘smiled sadly, and pressed the girl’s' hata tb 
hiis“lips, saying, ‘“* I was thinking, then, that it was better fdr 
tié°to ‘be blind, as I cannot tell when the light’ of' those éyés 
is for another than me. T am a foolish fellow—yow* mitt 
forgive me.” 
= But I don’ t love any one, except my father, as I do voit, 
Frank;” said the girl. 
0*Not one !” arsed the other, joyously. - ‘* Bethink you; Caré- 
litie, is'there not one, now—who—lI cannot see your face; but 
i¢must tell.” 
b¢Pyank,” she interrupted, “I understand -you.'° Do’ you 
| think 1 could so soon forget an old friend—a' brother—for'“a 
mere acquaintance ? ¢ My father’s pupil, Sir Henry AD ke 
_isaclever man, but he is not Frank Horton. T hear' his’ ¥. 
eee cannct thrill my‘ heart as yours does with' thoughts of he 
‘ Gst;“efe it pleased God to take your sight away, and'we ware 


























lere Pin our childhood ‘over the hills, pluckitig’ ‘wild flowers. 
an Pate my own brother, dear Frank !” 
zaroline spoke in a tone of mingled kindness and ré pape 
d°he' -Valiee? was tremitlous. The heart ‘of Frank® Hert 
ape Within him; bat- again a deép shade of melancholy’came 
ver his face, ‘and he muttered to himself “No.”>" "°™ 
oe you say “no,” Frank? Do you not beliéve' ‘me ? 
ove tie’ as you Aid for you don’t kiss me vows 
com still: a '‘child; nota woman!” * © 
™ ctied'the youth passionately,“ yee makirina . 
ie ruts 8 but I°inust’ not’ speak ‘iny thoughts, and T 
t Wot kiss you; sweetest; for brother and ‘sister we ae: 
fie Hile® ; ‘see hot. But if Fever ep my? sight then, 
BPS MOI2 TS | ue _,u0 
pee ar batiiibied; ant blustied! deeply: © Throw 
iva feel ° she knew not ‘the “éxistetice of f vatiee—- 
sympathy ‘of ‘love—the ‘power of! hnéiinatr’ son 
+ 

































Sed, 
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Tt was® thei »; fin ter toft 
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moon: came -forth, attended: by: the palesevening star, and:shone 
faintly: ‘ow the tombstones,» that): a pure» and, sacred: passion, 
cherished ‘for years, was ‘sealed. for heaven! And the:young 
girb knew what was now passing im her lover’s mind+the sorrow 
and ‘the affection—the joy and Thapelinehoss-and she threw. her 
arms round his neck, as she had done) in infan¢y, with-all the 
truthfalness: of 'a Sarid woman’s'soul;:and sobbed enhiis bosom. 
'Fhey:were: happy tears‘as ever a mortal shed ;,andit may be 
there is far more bliss in them than in the sunniestoand the 
smiles, « A pure woman’s tears, it might almost be said, 
wouldform such gems as angels might:not despise to gather up 
ant? contemplate,’ ds'we do diamonds. It was then that. their 
= silently met; and they felt their. destiny was ione for ever. 
hoean) describe the rapture in the bosom of Frank Horton, 
when he felt that, despite his infirmity, the heart he cherished 
as his! dear Jife was his: only 4)» But even in that hour of ex- 
quisite happiness he could not forget his blindness, and he mur- 
mured something about it, not very coherent. 
io “Our love;”»said Caroline, “is enough. You will. rot miss 
oe sight, Frank, whew Tam with you ; and what, save death, 
shall part ‘us? 
coThe happy lovers 


nab Sti botsai: 




















eBW afiz a Sisisd. Aci CHAPTER I. 
HIgOtO OHS Jat Pir . 

’ ! ee Mordaunt, a i ateeet: Swish. a fortune of £6000 a 
yaar: was the.suitor, of, the. Curate’s daughter, He. was very 









<and,,accomplished; and had come to. study with the 

» to. his: final.examination at the. university. 
He had) none ‘to ah but himself,.and.the.Curate.could not 
hut jfeel, shighly gratified | it his eer eeren for Caroline... But 
he: .referred, him. to her, orton. had.but.£60 a year in 
the...world,, and. was a the girl he loved never for an 
the Baronets, offer See ReED the: SO atm sesperttully declined 

sf 

- qpiSix Henry Mordaunt. was. a. very. gener 
man not merely selfish, » cesarean at 
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Baronet.. Sir Henry lost: no time in imparting the intelligence 
tothe party concerned: and deep and fervent. was.the gratitude 
of Frank’ for’ such generosity.» It was arranged that the blind 
outh: should repair to London; as it would take: some time. to 
ialere his recovery, and that Caroline should. know nothing of 
the matter. Accordingly, he told her that he had urgent busi- 
ness'in ‘the metropolis, and, accompanied by his mother! and) the 
otulist; departed. It was found, however, that: the,operation 
must*be ‘deferred for some time; and it was not till the expixa- 
tion ‘of ‘a month that Frank was submitted to it. -At:first-the 
oculist ‘feared it: had failed; but he was: rejoiced to find! nlti~ 
watelyit had realized his expectations, and that. both:the éyes 
_ were at least partially opened. A fortnight afterwards he dis- 
missed the patient, saying that time and caution would complete 
his recovery. sil made 
_-~ We know not the delicious sensations which accompany health, 
to their fullest extent, until we have suffered from long-and 
_ painful illness: we know not the full susceptibility to enjoy- 
‘ment’ which’ the senses-afford, before having been bereaved’ of 
one of them: andthe flood of rapture which burst on the: fine 
_ mind of Frank Horton, when the grand universé of ‘which:he 
had dreamed so many years was revealed to’him, baffles allimy 
_ powers of expression. But beyond all, he anticipated the de- 
BY: fight of seeing Caroline, whom ‘he had not beheld since she was 
seven _— -old—and her joy, when she found that the chosen 
2 lieart was able to derive pleasure from the visible world ! 
_ Wit was a fine autumn evening when he arrived ‘in ‘his native 
Village; and the last rays of the sun gilded the horizon. «° There 
"Was the cottage in which he was born—there the ehurch withits 
__‘Wifiniature steeple—and there, at the distance of a furlong, em- 
| BOwered’ among trees, the parsonage house. © Caroline did not 
‘Snow ‘her lover was to return- that day; and ‘she was seated 
Where their first vows had been exchanged, reading Paradise 
_ est’ Frank fanciedshe would be there; and, leaving” his 
| Miother, bent his steps to the churchyard. Caroline, intent’on 
a. book, ‘which was a present from her lover, did not’ pereeive 
RiP approach.*’ ‘Tears were trickling down her face, for’ she was 
: ding 0 herself the’ lamentation of that sublime poet, whose 
ast fiagination could not be bounded by space and time, ‘on 
Toss OF sight ? and ‘she recalled Frank’s blindness. “He: bent 
i atid *kisséd those drops away.’ She spratig up with a 



























































ul éiy’; ‘and’they were locked im each other’s embrace. 

Htis* worth while to be absent from thosé we love; to expé- 
ice the delight ‘of mecting after long separation.” “Even - 

has? “the’pleasure' is not slight: and, with ‘the being“dearest 
‘onSeartly, itis perhaps ‘the joy most resembling that:of 

‘is certain “that almost°all enjoyment is derived 
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froitcontrast, and it’proves that it-is but’ a type of some better 


state}: for ‘the: ‘negative “implies the atfirmative. «Such rapture 
would ‘soon’ wear out our mortal ‘frames, if it were'continual ; 
it'ds -Beneficerice that withholds ‘from “ws the’consummation of 
our desifes, which*run riot with’ us;“and “would lead: us even to 

2 Carolime;” saidFrank, as‘ he’ drank’ in those charms: with 
eager eyes, and ‘called up the fond image of the ‘child he recol- 
leeted, think you’ that you ‘should love me more if I could 
see?*° There would.then’ be no-impediment to our union ; for | 
could labour for bread, and, if we had children, there would be 
no fear of ‘their inheriting my infirmity! Speak, love.” 

“Qh no, no, no! I know not, save for your own sake, that 
T'wWould Have it‘so;” returned the maiden, with true womanly 
dévotion.’ “* Now I may be your protector, or at least, guide; 
and; Prank,’I would be your wife, if sight, and health, and for- 
tone wie cenied you, most readily. Oh Jam so glad to see 
4‘ #*Wouldiyou?” returned the young man, deeply moved— 
a ma indeed, .-my-angel? But look at my eyes—see 

ourself at them,°even as your soul might: in my soul; and 


























mow Tui ‘blind to.more! “The glorious universe is present to 
imej’and déaréer than all; that face; which'to me is itself a worlc— 
a) world that thirrors the invisible and divine!” 
J sAetonidhment ‘firet;and then’ ‘transport—the unselfish trans- 
hifi;‘and not herself—deprived Caroline of speech ; but 
lips! wételeloguent though they “articulated not, and she 
ja lendearments, and: then hide her‘ glowing face on his 
hearte? They did not say much—they were too blest: yet the 
thoughts and'the feelings that were thronging in their breasts 
did not need expression. Lovers have a mystic language of their 
own, whose. silent melody the eyes and lips convey—and it 1s 
universal. To those who are ignorant of what it is, this half 
spiritual, half material tongue, would remain unintelligible for 
x ever, and so it were ridiculous to endeayour,to interpret it; but 
po almost every one seems to learn it-—atid avery ravishing music 
E it appears to be, Grisi and Persiani might warble for ever, and 
ye Weetest notes could convey no idea of what’ the love- 
¢ to lovers, But it is time to wind ap otir little his 


done in 4 few words. = os 
as of course married to the woman who had 
‘for hii! Sit Henry Mordaunt 


zay e away. and her father performed’ the ceremony. 


_ The Baronet was happy, — ving away the treasure he 
prized'so highly; for he saw shé was happy, and that was enoug). 

| ‘Old materialist ‘may analyz springs of humén action 
ut he cannot destroy. the nobleness of human virtue, 
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evemif he had all the dialectics of an-Aristotle, ,.. If -it be selfish 
tobecvirtuous, let it bes: such, selfishness is worthy of a god! 
Sneer not,at. beemerat Ne O thinker: forthere,is init, the elements 
of perfeetibility, and not to respect jit, is to, deny all that ae 
The-Baronet was. happy-~as all men are when, they have 
some great sacrifice from a lofty motive. T hrough him.-(for, be 
had, great interest) Frank. procured a situation which,.insured 
competence, and every cloud had vanished. from: his life., . 
iffSir," he said to him to whose kindness he awed so much, 
‘how shall I thank you? Words are weak, when the hearts as 


Caroline took, Six Henry’s hand and bathed it: with tears of 
grateful acknowledgments. 

“(Is not this enough?” returned the young Baronet with 
humid eyes, as. the bride and bridegroom were about to, depart, 
“Tam rewarded far beyond any merits of mine, when I perceive 
your JY ae arewell,” 

- >. Sir Mordaunt did not survive the union of the lovers 
many months; and he left them some thousand. pounds as a 
testimony of friendship. He was buried, by-his desire, in, the 

‘humble churchyards..which has been .so often) referred. to. 
Thither Frank and. Caroline often repaired, and strewed flowers 

_ on the.grave of their benefactor. Oh, there are flowers, of sweet 

_ gratitude in the heart. of man, which fade not like those. ofearth, 

shine, even as, the stars, with melancholy light,, when death 

a is closed on the.loved)one!, Blessed be those flowers, redolent 
of Eden. It ought to be a consoling thought. to us, that each 

 good.action of our lives will create for us. a sympathy and. 

4 nemory, to deck tombs in the hearts we leave. Yet.not tombs 
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ma, 4S. OF Proaress IN CrviLizaTion.-—TZhe. Suibin 
oe ’ reform do not stop with the abolition of the slave 
ket for, among other things, he has appointed a Conumistion 
Literati, to comp ete a Turkish Grammar and 
bodys moreoyer, has translated 1 7H Tach ie 
Be iére.. | ne 
erie MI VARY tort Ff iT 
9¢; has | recently. received .an sage sap ini from. the 
iret Porte, mpeg?" ah fisxt, neeeieesal onan meestactenen buntred 
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_ WHISPERS . OF. ENCOURAGEMENT. TO. SUCH. ProgRess.— 
Eigotry is another of the forms in which an inordinate. self-love 
celights—the selfishness of the .erced.,. Under the pretence of 
zeal for God, bigotry. violates.the sanctuary. of conscience, and 
creates.an inquisition: in. the. midst; of .the church, erecting its 
own creed into a standard of universal belief; it would fain call 
down fire from heaven, or kindle a furnace seven times for all who 
presume. to question its infaléibility. The Lord they profess to 
obey, would have themto embrace, with a comprehensive affec- 
tion, .all. who-.exhibit, the Jeast traces. of His. tmage ;.-but the 
strongest traits, the most marked conformity to His. likeness, 
iS. & Yery uncertain introduction to their hearts, compared with 
a likeness of creed.—Harris’s Mammon, 

., Fhe: blind. reverence; for things ancient. is indeed so foolish 
that 3t. might make a: wise man laugh, if it were not also some- 
(nes hg mischievous that it would rather make a good man weep. 
—Milton. ) 


A Provup Parson.—The most ridiculous of all animals is a 
proud tinister of the'gospel; with the utmost of skill he may 
employ;| he cannot ‘use his’ own tools without cutting his own 
fingers.—Jowrnals, passim, ! 


tO 90nhHel 2g -—_ . 
JUWnYoisitHERR so’ mucu Disease amone vs ?—Because 
in/numibersof things we’ do‘ by our: nature just what we were 
nopititended -to ‘do, For example~—Ist. Man is intended to 
dtaw?in ‘fresh air every time he breathes. © Almost all people 
when ‘in’ their ‘houses, and the working people in the shops, 
breathe the same air over and over again.—2nd. Men ought 
to breathe pure air every breath. Our sewers and drains are 
so bad, that the vapour and fowl gases arise, and we breathe 
them.—3rd. Man was intended to take exercise every day in 
the open air. Neither his heart, his stomach and bowels, his 
liver, his skin, his lungs, his kidneys, nor ,his, brain, will act 
rightly without walking-exercise every day. Most of us do 
not ge we or only a very short one, which. is scarcely, of 
nly use,—4th. Man is formed to take simple, plain, wholesome 
food.’ “He eats’ all sorts of ‘things which not only do him no 
t do him harm; an ihe dela Jaren ahienties of beer, 
thich "hurt ‘his ‘stomach, and take away the 
roper ‘us th. Man ought to wash himself all 
or with wate! fe Fe? cleanse the Resse of the 
, else they are stopped up; he cannot pire rightly, and 
RT ay) : ee tah | evi ; e y: nO e qt) n should wear cle 
Me 10 aves! he IDs Sate ody vee ane ee off bad, fmds. 
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At-présent, inary people wear’ the saine things day after day for 
wééeks ‘together.-7th. Man was* intendéd to live’ in the Tae 
Many}*very many, have scarcely any light'in their rooms.—8th. 
Man: in this climate must wear warm clothing. Many have no 
flannel; and are clad with heavy and useless things.—Report of 
the’ Metropolitan Working Classes Association, | 





Fei 


°Tue’Fururt.—Those who have seen’ ‘dearth atid ‘famine 
disappear at ‘the bidding of an improved ‘agriculture; ‘the 
plague driven from our cities, aud the ague from’ our eouli- 
tries, ‘by “the advance of civilization and the appliances’ of 
science ; will not despair of the time when typhus and’ scro- 
fula, which desolate the town, and the intermitting fevers, 
which still linger’ in the country, will yield before’ the’ ‘ad- 
yance’ of that kiiowledge which is now dawning on our ‘social 
horizon.— Lecture on the Unhealthiness of Towns, §c,' by 
R. Granger, Esq. 





, Suaventer Houses.—A century hence, perhaps, the fact 
will almost be doubted, that a people so eminently, practical 
as the English, so alive to all questions. of . public deeency 
and public utility, should. have tolerated the existence of 
anghter-houses, with all their disgusting accompaniments 
A. the crowded streets of the metropolis. Surely, the, time 
cannot. be far distant when, following the laudable, example 
_ of the continental states, abattoirs will be. established «ih 
hs proper places, and regulations enforced by which. cleanliness 
_ @nd_order, shall. take the place of disorder and, filth; and,the 
minimum of suffering be substituted for the maximum of 
gmuelty,—-An Address, §c. by a Retired Churchwarden, 


a 


LTH AND Fever.—Deficient drainage, if not the parent, 
most. certainly the nurse of fever. My own opinion is, that 
is 2 Contagious disease, spreading from person to person 
tas ‘Sinall-pox or, scarlet fever does; and, like those diseases, 
bunitin b‘over-crowded or ill-drained districts, and all places 
here, ftota any cause whatever, the air is foul, and filled with 
wun ha? and vegetable exhalations. It loves the banks of rivers, 
Mie borders of marshes, the edges of stagnant pools. It makes 
Spe J i> BWre ' 37 : j el ga i ‘A ~y 3 

elt home in’ the neighbourhood of cess-pools and badly- 
! ed drains,’ and takes, special delight m the incense of 
: les.” It’ has a perfect horror of fresh air, soap, and 
iitewash; but, when left to itself, will linger for years amid 
STROM wO es IR fide y: Vp Gober Ch atl 

Bhies of filth and corruption, and held, in its deadly embrace, 
1 ham n beings'who have the saine depraved taste, or are so 
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Wuisrers or. ENCOURAGEMENT. TO, .suCH. ProgRress.— 
Hj etry is another of the. forms.in which an inordinate. self-love 

fight selfishness of the erced.., Under the pretence of 
zeal for God, bigotry. violates the sanctuary. of conscience, and 
creates. an inquisition - in. the. midst) of the church, erecting its 
own creed into a standard of universal belief; it would fain call 
down fire from heaven, or kindle a furnace seven times for all who 
presume. to question its infallsbility. The Lord they profess to 
obey, would have them.to embrace, with a comprehensive affec- 
tign, all. .who-exhibit the Jeast traces. of His. image ; but the 
strongest traits, the most marked conformity. to His. likeness, 
i a yery, uncertain introduction to their hearts, compared with 

. likeness of erpee —Harris’s Mammon. 


the blind. reverence; for pres ancient ‘is indeed so foolish 
au 


that, it. might make a wise man laugh, if it were not also some- 


tines so mischievous that it would rather make a good man weep. 
Milton. 


A Proup Parson.—The most ridiculous of all animals is a 
proud‘aminister of the'gospel ; with the utmost of skill he may 
employ;|he cahnot ‘use his own tools without cutting his own 

lingers Journals, passim. 

0 -808i* hie i 
cAI ebnerabten i ‘so’ mucH! Disease amMone vs ?— Because 
in‘numbersof. things we' do’ by our. nature just what we were 
nopiititended todo; For example~~Ist: Man is intended to 
diaw?in ‘fresh air: every time he breathes. © Almost all people 
when in’ their: ‘houses, and ‘the working people in ‘the shops, 
bieathe the same-air over and over again.—2nd. Men ought 
to breathe pure air every breath. Our sewers and drains are 
so bad, that ‘the vapour and foul gases arise, and we breathe 
them.—Srd. Man was intended to take exercise every day in 
the open air. Neither his heart, his stomach and bowels, his 
bie his skin, his lungs, his kidneys, be his. h pret will act 
right ly without walking-exetcise every Most of us do 
lot § » OF Man if a ao ae one, mitch | is scarcely of 
.— st ed to take simple, plain, wholesome 
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At present, mary people wear'the same things day after day for 
wééks together.—7th. Man was’ intended to live’ ih the alae 
Many} ‘very many, have scarcely any light in their rooms.—8th. 
Man. in this climate must wear warm clothing. Many have no 
flannél; and are clad with heavy and useless things.—Report of 
the’ Metropolitan Working Classes Association, 





©Tne’Fururt.—Those who have seen ‘dearth and ‘farthing 
disappéar at ‘the bidding of an improved’ agriculture; ‘the 
plague driven from’ our cities, aud the ague from’ our eduii< 
tries, “by “the advance of civilization and the appliances’ of 
science ; will not despair of the time when typhus and scro- 
fula, which desolate the town, and the intermitting fevers, 
which still linger in the country, will yield before’ the’ ‘ad- 
yanice’ of that kiiowledge which is now dawning on our ‘social 
horigon:— Lecture on the Unhealthiness of Towns, §c, by 
R. Granger, Esq. 





ei LAUGHTER Houses.—A century hence, perhaps, the -fact 
ill almost be doubted, that a people so eminently, practical 
as the English, so alive to all questions. of . public decency 
- and public utility, should. have tolerated the existence of 
ter-houses, with all their disgusting accompaniments 
' the. crowded streets of the metropolis. Surely, the, time 
‘cannot. be far distant when, following the laudable, exampl 
' of the continental states, abattoirs will be. established .ih 
_ proper places, and regulations enforced by which. cleanliness 
- @nd_order, shall. take the place of disorder and, filth; and,.the 
umum of suffering be substituted for the. maximum of 
ty.--An Address, §c. by a Retired Churchwarden, 
































2) th AND Fever.—Deficient drainage, if not the parent, 
Most certainly the nurse of fever. My own opinion is, that 
ver is 2 Contagious disease, spreading from person to person 
Just as Sinall-pox or, scarlet fever does; and, like those diseases, 
~ ‘Raunting “over-crowded or ill-drained districts, and all places 
Se, Lote r1 £ MO. JOU + * e 

Where, from any cause whatever, the air is foul, and filled with 
auto Paid’ vegetable exhalations. It loves the banks of rivers, 
| S borders of marshes, the edges of ategnane pools. It makes 
fd home’ in’ the neighbourhood of cess-pools and badly- 
to 29o70 wt Pe (1G a . * . - vo 
ast ed drains, "and takes, special delight m the incense of 
ly-holes.” ‘Tt has a vos orror of fresh air, soap, and 
itewash; but, when left to itself, will linger for years amid 
of filth and Peane a and held, in its deadly embrace, 
iave the same dépraved taste, or are so 
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unfortunate as to be thrown into its company. It is the favourite 
child of daisses faire; {in'plain Englishp letpalone); and bears the 
same relation to filth that crime does to ignorance.—Lecture by 
W. A. Guy, M. D. 


Dralinine@ in ANCIENT eee Thabo, practised drain- 
ing both with open and covered drains; the former in clay, and 
the latter ih porous soils. The correct instructions given by 
Palladius for, ; the formation of drains will, at this period, be 
perused with, surprise, ‘when their great antiquity 1s held in 
remembrance. “‘ If the land is wet,” he says, ‘it may be dried 
by drains drawn from every part. Open drains are well known; 
covered.drains:are made in this manner :—Ditches are made 

. field,..three feet deep; afterwards they, are filled 
“Way, Up, wah small stones or gravel, and then filled to the 

fac " with th e earth that was thrown out, These covered 
nsare led to an open one, to which they descend, so 
that, t he, .water, is carried off, and destroys no part of the field. 
If, Stones sans: be got, branches, or,..straw, or any. kind of 
may. peutaee In, thea EINES aise Art and Practice 
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kj+has sueceeded)in making bread with farina washed from the 
rhizomes,.or/branching roots of the.common fern,. which usually 
fill.the, ground on. high this..plant. has, Jong grown. .. The pulp 
of, the,root, will also, he says, make good beer: and, as food, 
fren ees for Piss they baw! been. » Hog. known to. be of 
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ot once Cabinet-ot Gems and Curiosities. 





TO MAY. 


Born in yon blaze of orient sky, sap Chay: 
~ Sweet May! thy radiant form unfold; “ 
Unclose thy blue voluptuous eye, mere 
And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 


s 
: in . 
bli 3 


YW .s38anuisd 
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-Tanckep’s First Sicut or.an Eastern Beavtry-— He 
was about to rise, resting on his arm, when, turning “his head) 
he beheld the form of a woman. She was young, even for the 
East; her stature rather above the ordinary height, and clothed 
in the rich dress usual among the Syrian ladies * She wore’ an 
on vest of gold-embroidered silk, fitting closely to Her shape; 
id fastening with buttons of precious stones from the bosom to 
the waist, there opening like a tunic, so that’ her limbs were free 
to range in her beak Mamlouk trowsers, made of that’ white’ 
Cashmere, a shawl of which-ean-be drawn through a ring. 

_ These; fastened. round her ankles with. clasps of, rubies, fell again 
‘over her:small slippered feet. Over her amber vest, she fatl ae 
embroidered pelisse of. violet silk, with long hanging -sleeves,, 
_ which shewed occasionally an arm rarer than the costly jewels, 
_ which embraced it; a many-coloured Turkish scarf enclosed her 
aist; and then, worn loosely over all, was an outer pelisse_ of 
iber°Cashmere, lined with the fur of the white fox.” At the 
ick Of her head was a cap, quite unlike the Greek and Turkish’ 
ips which we are accustomed to see in England, but some- 
_ What fesembling’ the head-dress of a mandarin: round, not’ 
_ Hexiblé} almost flat; and so thickly encrusted with pearls, that 
| Wwas ifiipdssible to detect the colour of the velvet which covered 
Beneath it descended two broad braids of dark brown haif;, 
fhich would have swept the ground had they not been turned 
sy up,,and there fastened with bunches of precious. stones ; 















































ae ese, teo,; restrained the. hair, which fell in: rich braids..on 
| he 5 sic : Bf her .face,,:, That. face presented :the perfection. of 
 Griental, beauty——such.as jt existed in Eden--such.as it may yet 
y be found.among the favoured:races.in the favoured 
chmes—and such as it might have been found; abundantly. and 

fever, had not the folly and malignity of man been equal to, 
B Wisdom and beneficence of Jehovah. The countenance was 
, yet the head was small. The complexion was neither fair 


1 ‘ lar! yet it possessed the brilliancy of the North, without 
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its dryness; and the softness:peculiar to! the ichildren of the 
sun, without its moistute.' Ai richsubdued: aid -equable tint 
overspread this visage, though the~ skin was so’ transparent that 
= ren caught ‘the «streaky splendour: of some vein, 
ike the dappled shades in the fine peel of beautiful fruit. But 
it was in the eye and its overspreading arch that all the Orient 
a and you read, at once, of the starry vaults of Araby and 
the splendour of Chaldean skies. “Dark, brilliant, with pupil of 
_ great size and prominent from its socket, its expression and 
effect, notwithstanding the long eyelid of the Desert, would 
have been those of a terrible fascination, had not the depth of 
the curve in which it reposed softened the spell, and modified 
irresistible power by ineffable tenderness. ‘This supreme 
organization is always accompanied, as in the present instance, 
by a noble forehead, and by an eyebrow of perfect form, 
spanning its space with undeviating beauty; very narrow, 
though its roots are invisible. The nose was small, slightly 
elevated, with. long oval «nostrils fully developed. The small 
mouth, the short upper lip, the teeth like the neighbouring 


pearls of Ormuz, the round chin, polished as a statue, were in 
perfect harmony with the delicate-ears, and the hands with nails 
shaped like almonds.—D' Israel's Tancred. 
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silguavit aay Waitt Wealth’s gold-embroidered veil, 

“aoagriw 9 ee udl soft Tuxury’s silken sail ;—_ 

Jone tyon, »ts0ok upon that forehead pale,— a 

yoad aye op Onthat mocking garment's woof, 

elena 2 And confess the me reproof ;— it 
+ your downy bed,—. 
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soi ale cw sag. WW bere might Jesus rest bis head? 
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efé to moe iidMark his agonizing throes, 


iis sup .Mark-hiscpersecuting foes j-~ 
get'? Jnorsceduet' the Man of:Sorrows’ pain 
niov oeroy Murmuring discontent restrain ! 
ery Ecce homo! :Ye who swell 
es With passion’s tumult, hard to quell, .. ,. 
i Hither turn, and rage dispel ;— 


Ye who, stern of heart and mind, 
Cherish memories unkind, 

Seeking yengeance, madly blind, 

View Him injured and oppressed, 

While his enemies He blessed, — 

View Him.tortured unto death, 

Blessing with his latest breath ;— 
And as ye would seek to live, 


ariby Learn of Jesus to forgive! 


te Sen a Volume of Poems, entitled * Ivy Leaves, by Teiébetha 
7 Trey, now, Mrs. Linneus ‘Banks. 


‘You are already prepared, my brethren, I doubt not, by 
what you have either read or heard elsewhere, as well as by the 
‘Queen’s letter of to-day, to anticipate, and, I trust, to credit, 
no trifling tale of the almost unwersal distress, which has fallen 

om Ireland, and of the partial affliction in the Highlands of 
sf . At this moment, my friends, there are thousands 
and thousands of your own brethren tn Christ, who are suffering 

_ “the extreme horrors of poverty and priyation—there are they 
who are too glad to eke out their existence on one miserable 

tal a day, and that in the depth ofa most inclement winter— 
ere are families of all ages and all numbers, without work, 
; hout food, without shelter—there are they who have been 
ven by the crayings of hunger to feed on that which humanity 
iders even to think of or to mention—there are they, to 
ho a the dawn of day is the sight of another sad_struggle for 
hi owl the shades of night the harbinger, not. of ‘‘ balmy 
ot lature’s sweet restorer,” but of dark and dismal dreams, 
1 are conjured up.the Jiving skeletons of, their families, 
nd dt th ne grim. -spectxe..of lautern-visaged, Death, with his deadly 
ty 4 too. surely; aimed) at,the..breast of; a cherished child 

Feseeping wife ; bray direams,, the realization yof. whose fear- 

i doreboc eranee is but,,tpo.gladly,.welcomed,.at.the last.as a 

era of a, train, of indescribable,. intplerable suffer- 
f,mind an 
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verdict has-been: returned: of « Died«from starvation.” 

Sinueuila are’ dying weekly; dail hundreds are buried with- 
out winding sheet or coffin—hundreds without mourners or the 
rites:of burial—ay, hundreds without a*grave or a stone to 
mark) their: ‘res lace. And: this;°toeo; in” a - civilized, a 
Christian:-land, seemingly surrounded ‘by: all: the comforts—all 
the.conveniences of life ! : 

nff Just picture to yourselves, my dear friends, for one moment, 
this incalculable: amount of misery: picture to yourselves, my 
friends; *home, sweet home, in some wretched ‘hovel, bereft of 

every blessing, denuded of every ‘piece of furniture, bare’ to the 
eolisinmnl floors; with nought but woeful want within; and the 
whistling winds:without! Picture to yourselves the famishing 
familyiimthat:cabin that are gasping for breath, without cover- 
ingy:without fire, without hope! Picture to yourselves these 
poor:¢reatures~your’ own brethren, ‘my friends—at length 
strewn neglected about their premises, their dead bodies lying 
unburied for weeks, and a Piz to decomposition and vermin, in 
the sight) of their own helpless and powerless relations ! Pie. 
ture! to: yourselves the yindiialb dotted here and there with 
lifeless bodies»: Picture to yourselves your wearied and way- 
worn brethren «writhing in ‘their last: death-struggles, rending 
the -dir:new: with! groans, and now’ with shrieks, to which the 
on palenanen of ‘cold‘and hunger lend’ a sharpening accent! 
‘¥es; pieture'to yourselves the poor distracted mother, with the 
innocent babe: dation breathed its last'at’ her breast, begging 
Deane for: oot ‘and burial for ‘her Tittle one !~ This, my 
than this—is going on in Ireland at this very 
a na Sermon by the iter. oo, ae of Hart- 

tip, Ke Kent. 

frSoq Si7 sans _—_— 

Tine’ idnlinicebe/ a4 Desanaste Av a very ev rebuke to 
the:i:would-be: extinguishers of “>the vey gem * Intellectual 
eet ase the ‘majority of modern "manidgers; ‘and the bulk 
of-; , ted’ critics, “we reprint’ from the 
““Ineditus’” his“ Dramas for the ‘Stage,”” the talented 
and indoniitableGeorge Stephens's “ Advertisement” tothe same] 
SN, saeaiee Set epeatiust five-act'dramias,’ ndt*unworthy of 
7 sue ntation; ‘has long: since’ bees ase 
c band Jother publications, ‘by 

| that feresoatoF the: ote the author 
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foundly unenlightened respecting them; and remains unaware of 
their immeasureable dignity in comparison with the: mammon- 
worship, and go-ahead mania that recognise their, sordid objects 
in millocracies and. railocracies. Vanity of vanities! Sprung 
of the.earth! and, whatever the Babel builders (curva-ad terras 
@nima). may opine, essentially low: and grovelling, ands at: the 
best, temporal; whilst the vast capableness of. the»pnetie:: Goh 
for-bettering nations and individuals, would seem Tenn 
in its. ethereal and heavenward impulses and nceleniehl 
an pnly less efficient agent than (be it spoken. with: beverence} 
the pulpit. Prosecuting his labour of love, despite hise 
that No WORK OF IDEAL ART proceeding from his brain and pen 
would be permitted to flourish on its proper arena, debarred 
from which, it.can only wither and die; his dramatic fictions 
virtually smothered by managerial indifference, and: himself 
revolted by that mole-eyed superciliousness which confounds 
certain ephemeral conditions of the theatre with the “all time” 
interests of the British drama; play after play prejudged and 
presioomed, ere its creation, on the strength of a foregoing 
conclusion, so, of course, wholly irrespective of any artistical 
inaptitude of the writer, or artistic mastery whereunto (notwith- 
his having “no means of practice in anart»which of all 
| piers requires the most’”) he might: possibly have: attained; it 
argue an excess of vanity ou his part, did he not: misdowbt 
» aetable qualities of a series of original tragedies: and 
oe , begun and ended in the full knewledge:of:so inauss 
 *ipie mops an embargo, | Nevertheless.their conception and execux 
tion have been subjected, so far as he could grope his way im the: 
BY 2 ek, to. the technical exigencies and requirements of" “the 
boarded space, illuminated with its row of lamps.” 
Otherwise than was the case in writing his drutmatio: poem 
ea Alungarien Daughter”), designed for the calm ordeal iof 
etuthe author, hopeless of success in his struggle against 
of, circumstances, sought, as it were with the tenacity: 
; convulsion, to keep his primal: purpose in view,— 
Feonstructing- lays: wherein «passion, clad in. the garb of 
zinatic iota find*its vent and vehicle in poetic action; 
pid y - to:-the: senses. of a degenerate people, the 
scene nts of, those play-goers whose ve rehensive ‘intellects 
hevgoldéen.era.of Chapman, Decker, Webster, Ford, »8&e:. 
Sead, no. palpa le} and material: masonry; albeit; in 
dull days;'as subservient, to an end, its utility; even in an 
git os ‘iv eet cannot: admit/of-a doubts 's (i 
| y itthas been his aim to accomplish ‘dwenightdat 
~—e Serianed- seb: seldom to its! detriment; in places; if 
din the light.of a-literary performances iand, moreover,’ 
) 4 excused repeating;in the'teeth: of his disheartening: 
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foreknowledge, that the doors of the two or three metropolitan 
houses, where the true dratita\mayisémetimes be witnessed, have 
been closed against his, productions, or,dhe might say (and 
scarcely be using a metaphor), shut in his face, without the 
slightest. chance, .to..quote’ the, rebuff of the, manager to his 
ae of the tragedy,,of ‘‘ Zhe, Patriot,” without the 
alg htest chance of an;opening.” .. 

ut to build up scenes and acts, developing character, and 
evolving, ab intra, the leading idea. of. their respective stories, 
whether produced. or nor, read. or; unread, publi edor unpub. 
lished, is his part in life. 
« For nearly forty years, ‘even from his bayish days,” the 
irrepressible bias of his mind:has inclined him to dramatic in- 
vention and composition ; has impelled the thought that came 
in solitude; to make it populous, and transformed a city to 

a wilderness. 

Aud if, oblivious that this isa work-aiday world to be steeped 
in such abstractions (asa vessel droppedin'a sea of bliss) be 
accounted a sin, it has entailed its :punishment in necessary 
sequence. He might, perhaps, on considering how all his 
faculties have been engrossed through life; by an ideal study, 
which, where ‘the heart and taste have been duly caltivated 
thertin, swallows, like the rod of Aaron, every rival incantation, 
and, indeed, every other object for industry under heaven... . 
He might heighten the me o the ‘poet’s apostrophe to his 
muse, and exclaim— ©. 


«bo bores of ll ay joy ad al my woe, 
Found’st me” not “poor at first,” but mad’st “ me so.” 


“To concludé.... Were: it only on account of the chilling re- 
pression which the impulses divine.in their travail of mys- 
terious joy had to endure, the positive revulsion they under- 
went, from the bitter and ever-recutring consciousness that the 
—: he was making. of his deep,,imaginings, his more 

ughts, and. intensest, emotions, intentionally and 
ik as a picture that, had long: ain in a damp 
Sltetpaene within, its appropriate vavify; osphere of 
ee tha) sponte fated...nol, to. be afforded an oppor- 
eeieraiea of an, audience—a test 
draniatic poet's: raghijiandwoften; alas! the 
othevauthor! (were; diis confidence 
scireumstances; even greater than 
off(Dramas! ror! THE Stace’ 
reader, with-considerable and 
phisin otjeniged boold sci wos 
IORI BID. fic des dy, ait: 
worst tancter> wlth te. dpstagthwdaneicl: goat 36 s0i2 5 
HH : 1.107 
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THE: LASH. .. 
By G. Linxxos Banks, Esa. 


Strive him, score him, whip him soundly, ’ 
Sicken not at scar or spot, 
Teach him how to bear oppression— 
How to bear and murmur ‘not. 
Lacerate his naked shoulders, 
Cut to pieces flesh and bone; 
He is but a private soldier, . 
And as hard as any stone. 


Heed not, though his cries of suffering— 
Cries for mercy—rend the air ; 


\ Lay it on the faster, harder, 

Veet, Why should you, stern farrier, care ? 
»| s In your breast no pity dwelleth, 
a No supe or love for him, 
«: \» | Like a soldier, do your duty, 


eehw. Cut to pieces back and limb. 


feo Hark ! the cheerful drum is rolling, 


. Harbinger of, glorious fame ; 
,. .. Let it nerve your arm, uplifted 
To descend on manly shame. 
Courage, courage, flagging farrier, _ 
Scarcely yet the blood doth flow, 
What are thirteen dozen lashes? 
He deserves them all, you know. 


ma 


Take no anxious thought for kindred, 

' Relatives or friendships dear; 

He can have no fond relations, 
“ «None to shed a single tear. 
= <4 have turned-their backs upon him, 
man We isin the world alone; 
pessslcagitik it 3H his flesh the deeper, 
eqiees O*Pitl he answers groan with groan. oat peTs 
Peer OITIIP NH {10 iC ' ytivard 
i Leals See; 'your.officers and comrades, 
mSbiinos, Gay spectators, stand around ;. 
a? a9)eQnly:some half-score have fainted— : : vow aie 
ne) axu There they die upon:the ground: «. } Feud (ai 
" a ar iS = wer--noble farrier ; 305 20° TLicoage) os oF 
v//, Now the blood begins to start ;,c2,8bairo ber yisins 


hs 


= > < Cut the throbbing veins asunder, yo.§ fat! Sh) 
=o Fetch it from his.very heart. | 
¥ 1847.—no. ¥. VOL. VII. HH 
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: uae demliaedenea lory ‘rests upon ‘you—' 
(8 297 ’s valour’now: maititain ; | 
7 ‘Brery knot'that cuts its victim’: >: 
es away another stain.’ 
Woul ‘you see the British ‘army 
Laurel-bays of ‘honour claim? : 
' Now then it may ‘be:accomplished, 
ve you well direct your aim. 


ou'll only whip him soundly, 
d him to the very core, 
So that he can henceforth never: 
a man or Christian more ! 
Rob him of his better nature, 
Pluck God’s image from his breast, 
"He will then become a demon,— 
wwe a8 ov * © Hardy farrier, do your best. 


oi "Heed not what our fawning statesmen, 

sid de ety Ot, the wily priest, may say 

sailiatiie ce another victim, 

ot Do.it nobly. now. you maT 

a arti i again across the shoulders, 

9 Wor , ReRet » heavier: than before,— 

sai ie pas. d get a cat that’s sharper, 
crriliiten 498,is, soaked too much with gore. 


rowol By your: Jove for Queen and country— 

od , ‘By: the soldier's just reward— 

yen 3i » -By-the colour of yourjacket— 

even Let the culprit’s back be scored. 

998 Y! | Harder—slower—veteran farrier, 

-borsbiv co ¥et another, give the slave,-— 

batoo} “Gop! On Gomis AND SHALL’ THY CREATURES, 

“791 .¢ 1 oo THUS BE granny FOR THE GRAVE! 

<I eoniclnding these aiiaitincen on eiviliseticn: ond the growth 
4 of: public opinion, ‘we may observe, that, if a. further elucidation 
i. of the: subject’: was. required, volumes ‘bec filled from’ 
records: of :every. nation: in, the world, to demonstrate 
pees in former ‘ages, and: their. dintproved: con+ 
the: present. What a eeanty amount cof yeomfort was 


aoe hina ow endured by mam:in that 
secomparativ 


0! 
JNSIDN 

















tik-wi ashort) 
enilea caiecad doubtful. ee 
er:cof:centuries (incwhich: nian, by his 
olenee,shia.siapesstition;iand his folly, 
astéd chisvexistetice, but-<miite it wretched ; or to 
ere ‘that is how daily, if not hourly, 
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taking place ; and affording to. the’ sons-of humanity a state in 
which the social duties of man towards:his fellow-creatures are 
better observed, and in which the:elements for civilization are 
fast spreading over the globe! i 
It may therefore be admitted, that this condition of/mankind, 
as it promotes mechanical improvements, adds considerably to 
those classes who, exempt from manual labour, may be nailed 
to enjoy leisure and intellectual cultivation. Let as, however, 
not be unmindful of those whose lot may compel, them to re- 
main in that class where labour is required, and where the 
means of subsistence are precarious. | 
Care must be taken that the increase of wealth in all the 
civilized nations of the globe, and particularly in our island, 
may lead us in an especial manner to attend to the education, 
morals, and welfare of those persons whose means are deficient 
for that purpose. Not only is this our bounden duty to them 
as fellow-creatures, but it is the interest of all who have any 
property to lose. As remarked at the commencement of these 
pages, there is little to apprehend from popular tumults at the 
present time. The great extension and influence of property 
may counteract them; but the means of. organization now are 
so easy, the facility of communicating and of combining and 
holding intercourse, from the Land’s End to John of Groat's 
House, is such, that it behoves every man of education and of 
reflection well to consider the vast importance of instilling a 
proper moral education in the inferior portion ofthe lower 
class. Some sort of information will, in the present day, be 
acquired by this class; and if not of a moral description, it may 
take an opposite direction. The condition of those who have 
0 means of support but their own labour, when they see 
_@round them so much luxury and wealth, must be considered. 
_ The constant and severe toil to which a labourer is subjected, 
ane exposure to climate in sickness or delicate health, ren- 
r him, if equally temperate and virtuous as his more wealthy 
eighbour, deserving of the greatest praise, as being liable to 
ebitemptations, either from intemperance, or from ‘the 
_ Mitielattention that his conduct, if he keeps within the pale of 
 thitkiwjowillexcite. The poor man, after his toil, has not the 
__ Sajoythent:of imagination, or-of literature: in the other classes, 
__Whutévet:may be the cares or anxieties, the means.of occupying: 
sure in improvingthe mind, augmenting information; : 
loperfecting “moral attributes, are. great. Under: all these 
Miimbtances) the man who earns his dail; nee ee 
red with: gteat indulgence, and ooglitiby, possi Means : 
Beeenspecby thicen; whoss| energy, activity votcpsdd Sortane,- 
Splated them in affiuence.—/Mackinnon’s ‘History of Cunh- 
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LONGINUS PASSING. TO. EXECUTION. 
From “ Tonginus,” a Tragedy, in’ five atts, by the Author of “ Tenez de Custro,.” 


[.4 dead march. Lictors, and Guards. Friends crowding near, 
with lamentations. Longinus addresses Friends. 


Lon. ‘Weep not for me, my friends! weep for yourselves, 
Your country lost, your hopeless captive lot. 
I shall not be denied a parting word ? 
"Tis a long journey I am call’d to take! 
[ Zo Captain of the Guard. 
As‘I‘do stand upon the verge of doom, 
Solemnly, I declare I would not live, 
Nor change my state with any man on earth. 
This world, what is it but a mighty gaol, 
A spacious prison-house, and not our home ? 
Then*happy he, who like your happy friend, 
Escapes the first, and first indeed is free. 
Frienps. Alas, the day! Oh! bless us ere you die. 
Lon. That which most likens us unto the Gods 
Is, to be courteous, and to speak the truth— 
This‘is the blessing I bequeathe you, friends! 
The blessing of good precepts you may hoard 
For after-guidance through the maze of life. 
What are we ?—what is man? Is-he not form’d, 
A being not ignoble, nor tied down : 
To earthly grossness, fitted for hereafter? 
Is he not sent into this life below, 
The wide collective universe around, 
As to a congregation of his kind, 
To be spectator of the wondrous whole, 
And, in the mighty amphitheatre, | 
To agonize, ambitious for renown ? 
Nature, unto this end, implants in us 
Invincible desires of what is great, 
And nearest to-the essence of the Gods. 
Not the whole world, and all that are therein, 
‘Can fill the truth-investigating mind ~ 
Of'man, that overleaps the bounds of space, 
‘Andelsitis ita Idndted with eternal Good, > 69 
the beautiful, the pure, and the sublime, 
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claiming we are born for things above. 
OS AER HARA CE ie HMO Hehe noo 
choo SO Euter Vasattatuvs, hastily. 


easing? Sek | O5 AOS} BOD os 29 EN MIAH BLL, )0O 
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Lon. Forgive you what ?—yow never were’ my foes. 
Vas. She sends me here—my mother dares not come; 
"Twould kill her to behold the horrid scene ; 
Alas, too conscious she’s the wretched cause ! 
Can you forgive her, she betray’d her friend ? 
Can you believe her not ingrate at heart ? 
This comforting her broken spirit craves. 
Lon. Tell her, and comfort her, Longinus joys, 
At the cheap sacrifice of his poor life, 
He values not the least, to save his Queen— 
To save the tender mother of the boy 
Longinus loves—[embraces him]— W hence, unaccustom’d drops! 
Whence come ye o’er the firmness of my soul ?— 
One last embrace ! 
Vas. Oh! fear you not to die ? 
Lon. I do not fear to die, but I rejoice, 
{[ Rousing into animation at the question. 
Sustain’d in conscious virtue, and, athirst, 
With longings of celestial ecstasies, 
And franchises of disembodied life. 
These chains do no indignity tu me! 
[Lifting up his hands. 
They hold me not—my best— undying part— 
Soon I shall walk the empyreal realms of space, 
With Sages and Philosophers of old— 
With Homer, and the Majesties of Greece ; 
The eagle-pinion’d spirits of ‘past days : 
With Plato, who held converse with the skies: 
And Socrates, who shew’d us how to die ! 
These, these, the Master-spirits of their age, 
Whose minds of giant mould, and nerve of soul 
Could look in the face the thunderbolts of heav’n, 
Beatified companions of my joys ! 
_ hese, these to sympathize and share my bliss, 
' Biting with them, the First Great Cause of all. 








. 7 % 
» OP RTE 
she Ye: # 


THE CATASTROPHE 








OF 
_ “SPARTACOS, OR THE ROMAN GLADIATOR.” 
A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By the Author of “ Ignez de Castro.” 
| [Enter a Roman Officer and Detachment.] 








wy a Si Lx ,  € + . 
 8.Orr.) Nobly manceuvred! now, upon their rear! 


@ cation plenty-—-shout, and hoist the bird!., } 
Be . r [ Roman, Eagle displayed. 
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Have at them, lion hearts!on; slay,surrotind? - 
Spartacus and his party are: borne back upon them ; 
seeing himself surrounded, he rushes on Standard 
Bearer, 
Spar. Down with the Roman Eagle ‘in the dust! 
Tacs Standard Bearer, and Officer, who comes to his 
FORSIGS SOME» ye men 
They fly, they: fly! ho, Crassus ! bring them aid ! 
Seri forth myc allenge—Crassus ! I am here! [ trumpets. 
Speed! carry you this trophy round the field— [to an Officer. 
e are were "d in—what Romans have we here ? 
sug (09 O° QE Rater a Centurion and his Company. | 
Where is youn boaster ? where is Crassus hid ? 
Dawa, you impediments! "tis him I seek ! [kills Centurion. 
“to it} friends! down, down again, strike home! 
Ho, Crassus there! tame Crassus! man of gold! 
V2. §More’ Romans come up, artacus, wounded, sinks 
on one knee, continuing to okt tali he falls, exelaiming : 





conquer, though I die! On, on, to Rome ! (dies. 
2 ate: Camilla with suecours; she rushes before the 
y as they are about to drag it off. 


~ Sots eaeen for Crassus—Spartacus is slain— 
Cam. Romans! ‘the day is yours—but spare the dead— 
Ye shall not have ‘him ‘from me but with life! 
Come, let me kiss my Gladiator’s corpse, 
My Thracian Hero; slain too far from Thrace !— 
re no servile, nor ignoble wounds, 
But glorious badges, such’as victors wear ! 

[Enter Crassus, and attendants. | 
~@was.© Whereis he? Is the daring robber slain? 
Cam. The robber, Marcus Crassus! what art thou ? 

The Rich Man, who hath made some thousands poor, 

Picking the orts of Sylla from the dirt; ~ 

And,:when that demon-tyrant slew half Rome, 

Bought half Rome’s chattels at a favourite’s price, 

In bar of heirs, incumbrances, and kin— 

The Rich Man, who hath thus become more Hiehie 

So cad unenviably rich—— = 

Tie Hi first wealth from the trade in slaves !— 
Man is so idiediy in'my ice : 







ou'a-ws with. Miias a0 
ber—that‘art thou!» 


eee your Thracian, ee! is dead— 
ian . Sraers te 
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The man you dar'd not.grapple with yourself 
The man that, lov’ d.me, and the man: I lov’d— 
That.man is here—behold him !.look your fill! 
I grieve not at his death; but I rejoice ; 

For, Romans! it is kingly to all times, 

And thunder-tongued for ages of renown! 


Cras. My triumph is complete— [shoutings, without. 
Voices. ‘* Pompey the Great |” . 
Cam..: One comes, vain man! shall rob you of yous fame 
There lives not one can do the like by him! , thseq2 
No Roman of ye all; no mortal man ; 3 W 
He liv'd a hero's life, and died—behold !— [ pointing to oom 
A death a god might envy ! H 
Voices. ** Pompey the Great!” 


[Enter Pompey, and attendants, to a sound of trumpee, 
as for triumph. 
Cras. Ha! Pompey here? the woman speaks too truly— 
Would that my Messenger had broken down, 
He, or his horse, or Pompey, in their stead— 


Pompey will rob me of the fame’s my due, [aside. 
Pom. Crassus disturb’d the nest, and drove them forth; 
[to has partys aliud. 


But Pompey, by the roots, destroys the war; . 
For Pompey met and crush’d the hornet-swarm ; 
Pompey, recall’d, by Crassus’ wish, from Spain!) »,,; 
Cam. I see a ‘plain, with, carcases besttew’d, i 
_ And Parthian arrows shrouding out the sky ! [ pauses. 
._ A head dissever’d from:its reeking trunk— iol 
It is thy son—and Crassus thou art by ! 
Cras. The woman’s mad—her loss hath reach’d her brain— 
Cam. I am not mad—the Priestess doth not rave-— 
Prophetess reveals the present God !— 
Evoe! Io! sounds are in my ears, 
_ The Voices of the past that hail the future ! [ pauses. 
_ Again, again, the grisly-pictur'd scene— 
_ Amightier plain—another trunkless head, 
The gullet pouring fast with molten gold !— 
ghibbering presence! I should know thee well— 
n old man’s features—Crassus, they are thine ! 
is is to be—we triumph! Crassus, wail ! 
Cras. Unsay thy words, and thou shalt be no thrall— 
Pompe that thou _see’st.?; we, we, are kind— [ aside. 
vAM. ‘ ‘The words.are pass'd-——they cannot be:recall’d! 
ould piRemove, the body——it shall be interr’d— ; 
ald 1 r were, fulsome Pom a by itsiside) . / [aside. 
0 rassus is terrified-—why,scowl:on me- - rhod ask 
iC 0 pportunely crush’d this: ee eameniian »C 
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Me, Pompey, call’d by. his own wish, from Spain ? 
(00 [to his followers. 
Cam.: I know you; Romans; nor, will trust you--stay ! 
A little while—to snatch one»last embrace, 
One brief communion with the glorious dead ! 
To close the eyes ye quail’d at, and bestow, 
One look~alive—upon my slaughter’d love ! 
rt Ra ‘my Hero! my soul’s Pride! 
My Gladiator! and my more than King ! 
Hear me, behold me, now, and hover o’er— 
Iwilknot live to feel thou art no more ! 
ro mokial | [stabs herself on the body. 


WORSE . 


ee 


Curiosities. 

“Tuts disease (Leprosy) was then cainmon in Italy. ‘The 
leper’ ‘was aceustomed to retire and dwell in‘a cave in a forest, 
whence he resorted to the roadside, and with beating a wooden 
spoon upon a platter, demanded alms of travellers, which, when 
they ‘were porie, he’ came and took from a stone on which it was 
to be deposited.”—Valperga. : 





SMOKING an°Crurcu.—The practice of smoking has at last 
— into the church, encouraged, perhaps, by the deposed 
Bis ? of Leon, who used to smoke between the courses at 
Don ‘Carlos’s table. © Inveterate smokers bring their cigars ito 
the churches, during the long and somewhat theatrical /uncions, 
anétake’an occasional whiff under shelter of their cloaks, the 
uiffs being so distributed as to be hardly diseernible by those 
am their immediate neighbourhood.— Revelations in Spain. 
wit 





eOyRious CatcuLation.—It has been calculated that a single 
“penny put out at five per cent. compound interest, at the birth 
‘of our Saviour, would ‘have produced, in the year 1506, 
‘290, 991; 000, 000, 000, 000,000,000, 000,000,000,0007., sterling, 
_which would make a bulk of ‘solid: gold; ‘of! 110 million times 
the magnitude of the whole earth; whilst at simple interest, 
‘the same ‘space! of ‘time ‘would’ only have ‘produced seven and 


; ebinved-meab om: lo CLAMS igo eof 
THERE are about 70° John-streets, in London; 47 James- 
“streets; 52° Ki ts<44 \New-streets $46: Queen-streets ; 
30! York-street ‘Wellin ont ts¥'12Grove-streets ; with 
any tiara 4m: anaigaeey “which: we “have not the meaiis 
at hand, at this moment, to add to the catalogue. 
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THERE are, in the English language, 20,500 nouns; 40 pro- 
nouns; 9,200 adjectives ; 8000 verbs; 2,600 adverbs; 60 pre- 
ositions; 19. conjunctions; 69 interjections, &c.; in all, above 


40,000 words.— Cheltenham Journal. 





A little girl walking in the cemetery of Pere-la-chaise, at 
Paris, and reading one after another the praises upon the tombs 
of those who slept beneath, suddenly exclaimed—* I: wonder 
where they bury all the sinners!” A 





QUESTION FOR QuEsTIon.—A clergyman in Stirlingshire, 
being engaged in catechising a number of his parishioners, asked 
aman of the name of Peter, ‘‘ How long did .the children of 
Israel sojourn in the wilderness?” To which he replied, “ Forty 

ears.—But can you tell me, Sir,” said Peter, “ how many 

sai the children of [srael brought back with them from Ba- 
bylon to Jerusalem?” The clergyman paused and pondered, 
but could give no answer. ‘‘ Well,” said Peter, ‘ they just 
brought back twenty-nine knives; you will find it stated in 
Ezra 1. 9.” 





_ A Proressionat WisH.—A Selkirk sexton used to preface 
the dram customarily given to him at funerals with.a general 
nod to all the company, quite in a serious way, unconscious of 
the doleful meaning the compliment contained, ‘“‘ My service 
to you.all, gentlemen.” 


_«) Cause. or ANomALous Noises 1n “ Hauntep”. Houses, 
, Mr, Poynter states, that at a parsonage house, in the country, 
_4known.to him, a knocking, which was heard at certain times, 
- and.could not be explained, and had obtained for the house the 
_ feputation of being haunted, was found to be caused by the 
“= Reker at the opposite end of the village chopping his wood. The 
ound, it. was.thought, was reproduced in an old well. opposite 
@iparsonage.. Mr. J., A.. Picton, of Liverpool, instanced a 
s@ where similar sounds, heard in a house, were found to pro- 
@d.from (a)steam-engine at a very considerable distance, and 
teaundible elsewhere.— Zhe Builder, 
Peweoulif. SiC ts! ; 7TH 
inglpisu- ConsisTENCY.-—Some of the Irish papers, after regret- 
ting that their space is inadequate to individualize the ..deaths 
y destitution, chronicle the meets of the fox-hounds. . | 
aK a. ay sf (oj 


sit N,-aC vertisement. in, The) Times, a-short,;while ago,..was 


ched,.im.. the, ; following. terms... ‘f Forssale;. an. excellent — 
mg horse ;..would, suit.any lady or gentleman, with a, long 
doen _*3 99 iE ae Bie a | 5 hia 
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I tradition:tell) truly, thes Hgo et: rea) meus" of) Wolsey was 
transcended, with a vengeance, by 'Farinelli,, who used compla- 
cently to remark; \that. there-»were.;“| Un.Dieu, un Farinelli.” 
The self-conceit of Wolsey, or of Balzac, who used to take off 
his hat whenever he mentioned his own name, sinks into inanity 
and insignificance by the side of Farinelli’s self-valuation. 





A Party, on being asked why he wrote so long a letter, 
replied, he’had not time to make it shorter. 





iat late’ Rev. Dr. Wade, of political notoriety, had, on the 
octasion of a tumultuous Pro-Polish Meeting, a severe struggle 
to obtain a place on the platform. He was, as most of our 
readers know, a rotund, short-necked little man; and the re- 
Pak: of One of the morning papers described his appearance 
n the melée above mentioned as that of “a youthful Hippo- 


potamus struggling through a Quicksand.” 


Witerature. 


SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND POETRY FROM LIVING AND 
mou ep DECEASED AUTHORS. 


- Eprrep sy Jonn Bueapen. 


Tuis is one of Mr. Effingham Wilson’s new books of the present 
stason. ‘ It-possesses all the characteristics of ‘the old class-book 
for schools and families, and superadds to them a series of illus- 
trations, amounting in all to no less a number than twenty-nine. 
Some of these illustrations ‘are from fancy designs, but the 
majority are correct and interesting sketches of celebrated 
localities; such as those of Netley Abbey, Salisbury and Win- 
chester Cathedrals, Carisbrooke ‘Castle, the Needle Rocks, 
Black Gang and,Shanklin Chines, Wansted; Orphan Asylum, 
two or three well known country Churches, &c., &c. The 
volume extends to 450 pages, printed in ¢apital type, on very 
excellent, jis; carefully indexed, and ‘handsomely. coated 
in, watered,green, silk| coyer, the leaves. being gilt-edged after 
thefashion.of our;Bibles and Prayer. Books.. In order to testify 
o the variety offered, to, the, don in, thie compilation, it, may 

? somewhere, about, 200,.authors,, more or. less, 
kspeare,.and.Dryden, to,,Byron and Sheridan 

















of ie Ge 


id; under, contribution; te supply its pages, and 
rule,,the/Editor,seldom, introduces. more than 
rthest, two, selections from the, same author. 
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-“YHE BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
KiaiD ' ART 


(Sharpe, Skiimer’ Street, Snowhill.) 


_ Tuts a new serial, projected by Mr, Sharpe, the well known 
and enterprising publisher of “ Sharpe’s Magazine.” 

In a short and judicious preface attached to this first part, it 
is explained that ‘‘ The Book of Entertainment is intended to 
occupy something of a middle place between the magazine. and 
the ordinary book. Like the magazine, its contents will be 
varied in character; and its periodical appearance, at, regular 
intervals, will, it is expected, contribute to preserve that. fresh- 
ness.of novelty which forms so considerable a feature of attrac- 
tion in the magazine literature of the day. On the other hand, 
each part will be an entire book by itself, complete in every 
respect.” From this it appears, that. continuations of tales 
or articles, from part to part, after the custom of the ordinary 
periodical, are to be altogether avoided. The contents of the 

| pet before us consist of—Sonnets to Night and Morning ; The 
izard Knight, a dramatized Fairy Tale; Essays on Insurance 
Societies, and the Middle Classes of England; The Xanthian 
Marbles; The Faction Fight; and the Opening Tale of The 
ampion of the Cup. To. the whole. is. attached,,a. double 
ontispiece, containing a pair of lithographed designs from 
two of the leading contributions of the work. By better pro- 
pectoning his figures to the area on which they are displayed, 
le artist would better please the eye of correct taste, than he 
as.done in the present. instance, 
4,448.4 meritorious and spirited publisher, we wish, Mr. Sharpe 
every success. 
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Pee THE YEAR OF THE WORLD; 
| cw. A PuiLosorHicaL PozM on REDEMPTION FROM THE FALL. 
isos. 91:3 By. Wisaam B. Scorr. 








titulye/ ox(Edinburgh: Tait. London: Simphin and Co.) 
Ivo 10 goa: bia 
PM Phe Year ofgthe World” unfolds itself in five parts, In 
, thie artist figures ‘the intuitive life of Paradise; ' and 
Wesents Whe fall, as consisting in the descent of the individual 
@ self-Cotiscidusness, and the separation of the understanding, 
petty so ‘called,’ from the ‘transcending faculty of mtuition, 
i“ dwells Snlyin‘ the light ‘of the spirit.” “ The mythical 
midges! 6f this,)'and’ the other’ parts ‘of’ the’ poem, ‘are “the 
hi’ Diyrénmes and his’sister Mneme—the ' former’ bemg 
Gn energy, atid. the latter, Divine repose.’ a 
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The neat:three parts of the poem’represent the downward 
progress of Man into Nature,/following the. leadings of the 
natural understanding, and developing sciences, intellectual arts, 
and scientific religions. 

‘The fifth part is the apotheosis of the piece, and shadows 
forth the' great synthesis of the ‘intellectual with the first intui- 
tive life’ of ‘man, as effected by the advent and ultimate triumph 
of Christianity. | 

“The Year of ‘the World,” is, accordingly, a mystical poem, 
professing to embodythe essence of human history. As a my- 
thical 'outliné'of the procession of the internal life of the race, 
it'is'true and beautiful, although dim and dream-like—a delicate 
vision’ painted on the thin air. Many will fail to see it; some 
will think it fantastical and unreal; and even the clearest spiri- 
tual eye will have frequently to strain itself in tracing out its 
aerial course. _It is evident the author has a verv definite con- 
ception of both his purpose and its execution: but, owing partly 
to his want’ of a precise use of philosophical language, and 
partly to his use of the phraseology of the mystical theologians, 
his ‘picture does not produce its full effect even upon the reader 
who is glad to'yield it that poetical faith, which every work of art 
demands: Asa writer, Mr. Scott is inadequately expressive. 
¥ou° desery his’ meaning, rather than see it; and consequently 
yow are never sure you do not give that meaning as much as 
you receive it. It has been said, by Wordsworth, that science 
1s'trtith seen through a clear medium, and poetry is truth seen 
thrétgh ‘a medium, which is beautifying as well as clear. The 
meédiunt with which this writer surrounds the figures and move- 
ments of" his poem is suffused. with beauty, but it is not always 
élear}® “Tt’is like a dream enjoyed during that most tantalizing 
and dubious of all pleasures, an accidental day-slumber in the 
intervals of labour.. You strive in vain to reproduce it for the 
waking contemplation, When you endeavour to lay hold of it 
in order to shew it to another, or to place it in another point of 
view for yourself, it falls through your fingers. But it must 
also be remembered. that this evanescent character was intended 
by the author. He has deepened this effect, by a series of 
subtle mythical illustrations. “That which is prefixed to the 
fourth, partis: beautiful.. It is Goethe’s picture>of the Holy 
Family..among ‘the. Alps, :in his Wilhelm Meister,” concen- 
trated:on ia;few: inches of white paper within >the camera 
«oWe trust enough: has:‘now been said: to interest the class of 
readers: fot Stion and) ideal production is intended. 
Steh :iteaders;!walk tot ‘regret:having: been) introduced into this 
dim-lit;chamber'}of» a:peculiar;>'pure, «and every” ‘interesting 
mind. JBAaTARAIO GAA TALL Mae 

































LITERATURE. 


.. THE EDUCATION OF. THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


By James Wwrarton, M.A. Sesconp Eprrton. 


“WE merely mention this pamphlet to say that, inasmuch as 
it has passed into a Third Edition, with considerable additions 
by its excellent and pains-taking author, we shall reserve, what 
we have to write on his general views, till we have received and 
rone through the enlarged and amended copy, which heis.about to 
Farnish us withal, Mr. W. is an experienced anda thinking man, 
and the public may safely lay out their money on his brochure, 
even though critics like ourselves, have not gone through it 
analytically and synthetically, because of the rapidity, with 
which our second edition copy has been succeeded. by..an 
enlarged and revised Third. 





A MAP OF THE WORLD. By Smiru Evans. 


_ Tuts Chart is characterised by a completeness of which few 
other maps can boast, since it shews not only the whole of our 
possessions throughout the world, but states the date of their 
acquisition, their respective population, and the amount of their 
imports into, and exports from, the United Kingdom, according 
to the latest returns. Upon it, also, are traced the routes of 
the principal steam-navigations, as well as the overland.route 
to India. We also observe that the route to Australia, by. way 
of the Isthmus of Panama, and the proposed line of commu- 
Nication between England and Australia, which will be carried 
ut by the India and Australia Mail Steam-Packet Company, 
are accurately marked out upon its surface, This map,. which 

cy seagiaved with great clearness, will, we have no doubt,..be 
hat eee ° . 

d of great utility to the commercial public for safe and 
tinual reference. 
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 4oe4 SERMON, IN PURSUANCE OF THE OBJECTS OF 
* cy, ... THE QUEEN'S. LETTER. 


 hebParacugp, Fenevany 21st, 1847, By rar Rev. Wiru1aM Fisuer. 
— ( Rivingtons.) | 


























, for the sake of the touching appeals on behalf of ‘our 
farvine Irish:and Scotch fellow-countrymen, which it contains, 
feihave placed an extract from this well-written discourse ‘in 
mr “Cabinet of Gems and Curiosities,” it is needless hereto 
4 ymore than inform our readers that the Author of this Sermon 
+ Wthe Rev. William Fisher, Curate of Hartlip, in Kent, and 
4 avery young and talented minister of the Established: Chureh, 
+ @£which, we trust, he will long live to continue a sound and 
> truly Protestant pillar and ornament. - | ibaa 
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A SUMMARY VIEW | OF , DR... HENDERSON'S. COMMENTARY 
ON THE PROPHET ISAIAH. 


By rus Rev. Hanky Core.’ 
(Seeley and Co.) 


“Tris Pamphlet is devoted 'to a subject of purely controversial 
thevlogy; aiid on that account we merely call the attention of our 
réeddets té ‘it; that such of them as may happen to take an interest 
inthe thénie therein handled, and most carefully discussed, may 
at’ Uhite’ possess ‘themselves of Mr. Cole’s publication, and go 
ovér, with him, the grounds of his very decided hostility to Dr, 
Heridérson’s Commetitary on the Prophet Isaiah. To: promote 
afid'Sharpen'the desire for a perusal of this treatise, we should 
not fail to aie our readers that it emanates from the same 

‘observant and*thinking divine and dialectician; (the Rev. Henry 
Colé, above’ mentioned) to whose admirable remarks on the 
défects ® of “Our Public Schools,” we were able, from their 
secular nature and bearing, to devote so considerable a portion 
of our necessarily timited review-department, in Hood’s Maga- 
zine, for the month of April just elapsed. 


CICERO; A DRAMA. 


By tHe Autnwor or Moixrn’s Strate TRIALs. 

core Jy rok Simphin and Co, ; and Kimpton, High Holborn.) 

(Pits is‘ d°most singular’ productionthe fruit of much toil, 
manifest talents, and very extensive acquirements, 

‘Only Three Acts of Cicero, a Drama, are yet before the public, 
neverthi ‘those’ three acts contain between 4000 and 5000 
lines, the whole of which, are, not in blank verse, but in rhyme. 
Let not the classical reader, however, be alarmed at the guanttty 
of ‘matter indicated, inasmuch as its quality is excellent, and its 
easy’ dnd*interesting flow leads the reader on from page to page, 
smitten with the pictures ; interested in the characters; and ab- 
sorbed in the pervading and continuous interest, shed over and 
around the whole. . | teidd ditiw mosis! 

*Cicero'in his'study—The Entry of Brutus ‘to: himh++the Des- 
eription®of Cicero's: Warrior-Son—of Amthony’s ‘Wife, : the 



















yi and -ambitiousPulviaj-&c.,»8&e.,;are each andvall ad- 

“ raphic descriptions, alight:and alive with character, | 
and with pooery as well. Tothe educated: tlasses,-who prefer 
the solid:to. the frivolous—the ral--the-evanéscent—we 
recommend ‘for «their: j their entertainment, this very 
ofronr ' which wes purpose,as time 






it; toxmakei sundry selections for. our 


“* Cabinet of Gems and Curiositiesi?i p2iC isoiioD bas 





LITERATURE: 


PNe* ORY LEAVES: A COLLECTION OF POEMS. 


Br Isaperzia VARLEY, now, Mrs. Linnavus Banks. 
(Simphin, and Co.) 

\.Our- favourite in this pleasing collection is ‘‘ Ecce. Homo,” a 
Lyric suggested by Carlo Dolci’s celebrated Picture, and ach 
Lyric, we have placed, for the gratification of our readers, among 
the:ff Gems” of this current number of Hood’s Magazine. ..Let. 
ususuggest, in all kindness, to Mrs. Banks, henceforth to,dwell 
less | upon melancholy themes than she has. done in her,‘ Ivy 
Leaves,” and to favour us with strains looking more hopefully 

to the future, and less gloomily on the past, than her‘ Dreams 
of the Dying,” &c. ‘The gift of song” is not necessarily the 
reverse of a blessing ; ; nor ‘ Love,” except occasionally,‘ a 
ear Mrs. B. can sing cheecily-—-hopafullyrrpanh 

yingly—let us soon hear again her gentle voice, and the strings 
s ther winning lyre. 





KING CHARLES THE FIRST. 
A Dramatic Porm, in Frve Acts. By Arcuer Gurney. 
( Pickering.) 


Tuts is very evidently the production of an honourable and 
high-minded political enthusiast, who speaks out his mind, un- 
flinchingly, having first disciplined it to what we cannot help 
believing to be, untenable views, and unwarranted conclusions. 
___ Whe book is “ Dedicated to the Memory of the Chureh’s Royal 
Martyr,” King Charles the First, and from the spirit. of such 
| dedication, may be amply conceived the tone—as far as political 
Re is concerned—which pervades the whole alg This 
latter is written in an easy oa sustained style, and everywhere 
| os eevidiense of being the composition of a scholar and.a 


Pike sake. of..dramatic effect, two or three liberties have 

m taken with history—such, for instance, as the fictitious 
rt ae of Cromwell with the King, shortly previous to the 
= — ‘éf the latter—which rather transgress the licence of 
en itis employed upon subjects. of such authentic 
dyand;comparativ y modern date, as The Trial and Execu- 
;Charles the First of England. 















































© -Gurney! meet:-us” on, the undebateable ground of 
Re eaiirven fiction, and: we sliall. be» able: to: to him, 
nents sc acquirements deserve, a far, warmer. greeting 
when encountering leaner elie 22. wach nara at 
I aod Political Disquisition. 1D 2mnon) 
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“TO THE CHASE AWAY.”—“ OH! SMILE ALONE ON ME."— 
AND, “I BOASTED OF MY LIBERTY.” 


Turee Sones, set To Music sy E. Froop. 
(D' Almatne. ) 


THE woubda of these Songs are from the pen of Dr. Far- 
quharson, D.C.L. whose ‘‘ Pleasures .of Home” were so recently 
published, and have received so many favourable notices from 
the metropolitan and provincial press. These -Lyrics have 
reached us so late in the month that we must content ourselves 
with stating, that the first, is illustrated, with a Coloured 
Lithograph of Huntsmen and Hounds in full cry, remarkably well 
executed : and)that the melody, and burthen of the tune, which 
one.of our home-brood played to us, go stirringly and well on 
the.ear,..From:.this we augur favourably of the other pieces, 

at the time of penning these remarks, we have not (in 

consequence of an interruption) heard pla red, but both of 

hich, :-have been sung in public by the well known vocalist, 
Heary SaneRe i 
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BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED. 


x8 in Prose and Poetry, from Living and Deceased Authors, by 
“Staci a rham Wilson). : Sam Sly’ ‘. African Journa!, January 


): mary View of Dr. Henderson's: Commentary on Isaiah, 
eae e ie Cole (Seeleys) : The Principles of Modern Dissentient Evan- 


the:same Author (Nisbett and Co.) : sina’ BS ine, Part 
dan oung 


A Fil: and The. seo of Entertainment for O Taek I. 
Snow oo : A Se tof “The Opera Glass" (Clayton, $20 Siren 

Our for April (Oliier) : ae ; ce Apri 

iPraost: Gaol ‘System™ Behnke 4p oseph Ashea 
lermon -} eae ee yo the Rev. 
| ork-table Magazine, Nos. II. and III. 
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